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CHAPTER IX. 


Bazas evidently thought the whole preparation mentioned in the 
last chapter were intended to secure his own arrest, but with an air 
of wonderful composure he said— 

“Relying on your promise, Mr. Darcy, that I shall be delivered 
over to the English police, and neither to the French uor Venetian, 
and that you will keep the engagement you made with me yester- 
day, I am willing to make a full disclosure of all I know connected 
with the death of Count Grenville. Am I right in supposing that 
I may rely on these conditions ?”’ 

‘* You may,”’ said Darcy. 

“Then,” said Bazas, “I will begin. My prior history, before I 
entered the service of Sir Philip Warden, is of no importance here ; 
but I feel it only just Ishould bear testimony to theefficiency of the 
French police, in ascertaining all the items of the bistory of men of 
my order. The letter you gave me from my brother proves to me 
that my history, at least, has been accurately chronicled ; indeed, 
sir, had you read that letter, perhaps you would not have made 
the promise upon which I now rely; for I have little to tell of 
which Goudot is not already well informed. But without further 
preface—for I sce my audience is impatient—I commence my 
history from the time I entered into Sir“Philip Warden’s service in 
184—. He had then newly-married a very beautiful woman of 
Italian birth; and I believe they were very happy together for at 
least three years. At the beginuing of the fourth, however, a 
circumstance occurred which destroyed their domestic felicity. 
Lady Warden had a brother, at the time I speak of, residing as a 
refugée in England, He was under the surveillance of the police, 
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both of France and Austria, and the English authorities, then more 
complaisant than now, lent their assistance. What crime the 
young Count had committed I know not. I conjecture it was 
purely political. It was not, however, of the less serious a nature ; 
and I learned from a police functionary, with whom I had some 
dealings—for I may at once confess that I owed my liberty at this 
time to the talent I had displayed of collecting useful information 
for the French police—that the Count’s offence was one which 
could not be forgiven, and that if discovered, and if once he could 
be got out of England, which if discovered would not be difficult to 
accomplish, his liberty at least would be at an end for the rest of 
his life. It was the interest of the Count to keep out of the 
way, and he managed to do so so dextrously, that for long the 
police were at a loss to discover his residence. An indiscretion on 
his part led to his discovery. He naturally wished to see his 
sister, and, accordingly, one day he came down to the ratlway- 
station next Eversley, the residence of Sir Philip Warden, in 
Hampshire. By some chance or other I met him there, and 
arranged an interview with his sister; but with unnecessary and most 
unfortunate caution on his part, he did not tell me Lady Warden 
was his sister, but allowed me to form another impression of the 
ties betwixt them. Under that impression I arranged an interview 
for which I was well paid; but as money has always been a 
weakness with me, and, moreover, my first duty was to my 
master, I apprised Sir Philip of the interview which was to take 
place——”’ 

Villian !’’ said Mrs. Legh. 

‘** As you will, madam,”’ said Bazas, coolly ; “I do not pretend 
to a good character. But to continue my story—Lady Warden 
and her brother met. The interview between brother and sister 
was naturally affectionate, and she had thrown herself into his 
arms and kissed him tenderly, at the very time Sir Philip appeared. 
You may guess what foliowed—at least, if you knew Sir Philip, you 
could. Coldly and without any trace of passion he stepped between 
them, thrusting the Count rudely aside. ‘Oh, Sir Philip,’ said 
Lady Warden, ‘ he is my brother.’ ‘ Madam,’ said Sir Philip, ‘I 
shall hear your story at another time; meantime, go home.’ 
There was that in Sir Philip’s looks at any time which few 
dared disobey; and now, the concentrated passion strongly 
repressed was fearful. ‘The veins on his forehead swelled as if they 
would burst; his eyes absolutely shot fire, and his lips were com. 
pressed as if his teeth within were being pushed back into their 
sockets. Opposition, explanation, were out of the question, and, 
besides, Lady Warden was a timid woman—she could only repeat, 
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‘Oh, Philip, he is my brother.’ Ata motion from Sir Philip I 
carried her away ; and soon meeting the carriage, saw her home, 
What passed between her brother and Sir Philip I know not; Sir 
Philip was unarmed, or no doubt the other would have perished, 
As it was, I suppose a hostile meeting was arranged, for Sir 
Philip laughed to scorn the idea that the young man was his wile’s 
brother; and there was this reason, which I afterwards learned, for 
his absolute incredulity. At the time of his marriage the young 
Count had quarrelled with his father and relatives, having adopted 
Carbonari principles; and in consequence, he had been formally 
disowned in family council, and his name never mentioned; and 
this decision Lady Warden had been cautioned and commanded to 
respect, and to conceal from her husband. 

The Count was a brave man. He had shown himself 
to be so often enouvh. Indecd, he held his life in his 
hand. It was certainly, therefore, no want of courage which 
prevented him meeting Sir Philip. It might arise from un- 
willingness to have a hostile meeting with his brother-in-law ; 
but I believe the main reason which induced him not to ap- 
pear, was the conviction that I had betrayed him to Sir Philip, 
and his persuasion, in which he was not mistaken, that if I saw 
my way to a substantial reward, 1 would have betrayed him to the 
police. Whatever was the reason the Count did not appear; this 
removed any first shadow of doubt, which Sir Philip might entertain. 
He was certain his wife had dishonoured him, and the result was a 
separation.” 

During this narrative, which was listened to without interrup. 
tion, Darcy observed that Mrs. Legh showed signs of violent 
agitation. She had sank upon a chair and covered her face with 
her hands; but her bosom heaved, and Darcy heard her sobs, 
Bazas, also, had observed her agitation, and paused in his 
narrative. 

“ What I have next to relate,’’ he said, ‘* had better be told in 
the absence of the lady.” 

Mrs. Legh looked up, her eyes full of tears, and it was evidently 
with a violent effort she regained composure. ‘*‘ Proceed,’’ said 
she, *‘ with your story ; I can bear it all.” 

‘*T think not,”’ said Bazas. ‘I request you will withdraw.—I 
think, sir,”’ said he to the priest, “it would be better the lady 
retired. You can tell her afterwards what I am going to divulge. 
In her presence I feel I cannot proceed.’’ 

It was with difficulty, and only on the solemn assurance of her 


uncle that nothing should be concealed from her, that Mrs. Legh 
at last left the room. 
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Bazas resumed his narrative. 

‘‘ The reason why I wished the lady to withdraw,”’ said he, “ is 
that I recognise in her the wife of Sir Philip Warden.” 

Darcy started with surprise. “Mrs. Legh Lady Warden!”’ 
said he. ‘* How can that be, Bazas ?”’ 

“Tt is quite right,” said Loiret, who had re-entered, after 
having conducted Mrs. Legh to an adjoining room. And Goudot 
was aware of the fact. 

‘* And her daughter ?’’ said Darcy breathlessly— 

‘Ts, said the ecclesiastic, “the child of her first husband. 
But all these explanations can be given afterwards ; let us hear the 
end of this strange confession. I begin to see that it will be most 
tragical.”’ 

“TI approach the tragedy,’ said Bazas. ‘‘ Shortly after the 
separation I quarrelled with Sir Philip. I need not conceal the 
reason, for it is all chronicled in the books of the police in Paris. 
I appropriated part of Sir Philip’s plate. He did not give me over 
to the police, because he was indifferent as to the loss, and anxious 
to keep from the public the secret of his supposed dishonour, 
which I alone had witnessed ; but he determined to dismiss 
me his service, giving me, however, a pension, which secured 
my silence. I did not see Sir Philip for many years after. My 
pension was regularly paid, and with what I got from M. 
Goudot I was tolerably well off, and did not do anything to bring 
myself within the clutches of the police; but a sore temptation 
came. One night, it was on the 25th of December, 1859, the 
night of your majority, Mr. Darcy, I was seated alone in my 
lodgings, when Sir Philip entered. I recollect it was exactly mid- 
night ; perhaps it was the hour which made me more amenable to 
evil suggestions. Sir Philip was pale as a ghost, but the evil glare 
was in his eyes, and his lips were compressed, as on that day when 
he had discovered Lady Warden and her brother. I anticipated 
evil. ‘Leon,’ said he, ‘you know you are in my power, and you 
know how I have used it. Instead of denouncing I have 
maintained you. I wish a service from you, for which you 
shall be well paid.’ ‘Tell me, said I, ‘the payment first 
and then the service you wish me to do.’ He then named 
a large sum. Gentlemen, a sum for which I would have sold 
my soul, had I been perfectly innocent, and for which I, 
an éléve of the galleys, need hardly say I would have done any- 
thing. I told him so; I said I would do his bidding, provided only 
my personal safety was secured. And then he told me that that 
night he had met the destroyer of his domestic peace—the man 


who had blighted the honour of his ancient house, and who had 
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made his life a wreck. ‘At last,’ he said, ‘1 shall have my 
revenge.’ And then he told me that he had left him in the 
‘Hyperion Club,’ and that he would soon leave it to go home; 
that we could follow him, and that if I should aid him, if necessary, 
the sum he mentioned was my own. I had already agreed, and 
was ready. We went to the ‘Hyperion Club,’ and for hours kept 
watch. At last we saw him, the Count Grenville and you, sir, 
come out, and walk away arm-in-arm ; we kept you in view. You 
stopped at Westminster Bridge; we saw you were there to part 
company, and that the Count was to cross. We preceded him. 
You will recollect the night was not a night to tempt a wanderer, 
and that the bridge and the street itself was solitary. We took up 
our position in the centre of the bridge, and waited for our prey. 
He came up alone, and Sir Philip, springing from the recess in 
which we were concealed, confronted him. I do not recollect what 
- he said; my impression is it was but little ;—but I distinctly 
recoilect that he took from his pocket a brace of pistols, and 
insisted on the Count taking one. He refused to do so; denied 
that he was the man Sir Philip supposed him to be. And then 
Sir Philip said—‘ Then, if you will not die like a man, die like a 
dog.’ He then struck him on the forehead with the butt-end of his 
pistol. The blow only half-stunned him, and the Count was a 
strong man, He wrested the pistols from Sir Philip’s hands, and 
threw them into the Thames; the next moment he would have 
thrown Sir Philip on the ground, had not I, mindful of my promise, 
tripped him up, and he fell heavily on the flags, dragging Sir 
Philip with him. The fall made Grenville senseless. It was then 
we heard you running up, and Sir Philip said, ‘ Let us throw him 
over.” We did so, and then ran as fast as we could to the other 
side of the bridge. No one saw us: and when we stopped running 
we were in a dark street alone, and felt ourselves safe for the time. 
We then separated, Sir Philip telling me to meet him at the South 
Eastern Station, the first train in the morning.”’ 

It is impossible to describe Darcy’s emotions as this story was 
told. His character was retrieved, the true murderers discovered. 
But one of them, and the most guilty, was his guardian, the man 
whom, if he never liked, he yet respected for his commanding 
abilities, more than any man he had ever met. ‘The priest’s face 
was impassive, but it was the impassiveness of settled hate, and it 
was with that deep voice, which speaks of nearly uncontrollable 
emotion, that he said— 

‘*T should have foreseen this ; my mind conjured evil from the 
first time I saw him to the Jast; and the last time he was in my 


power, Next time——” he said no more, But the clenched hand 
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und the fierce face showed that the hot Italian blood had not been 
subdued by the discipline of the convent, and that, had Sir Philip 
then been in his reach, the servant of the Church would have 
plunged a stilletto in his heart with as little compufction as a 
hired bravo. 

Darcy's calm, clear voice seemed to rouse him as if from a 
dream. Darcy entertained no revengeful feelings. He had made 
up bis mind to save Sir Philip. He now requested Bazas to con- 
tinue his narrative. 

‘* T have little more to tell,” said the assassin, “‘ except of Sir 
Philip’s folly. We went to Italy together, and Sir Philip paid a 
visit to the Abruzzi, whence he had taken his bride. There he 
Jearned—how, I know not—that the Couut Grenville was in reality 
his wife’s brother ; and after he had learned that he became more 
silent and morose than ever. I, myself, recollect the feeling of 
remorse—it was the most painful of the many painful feelings I 
have experienced and outlived. But the crimes I have committed 
were not of so black a description as Sir Philip had been guilty of ; 
and my distinct impression is that he then became, and since has 
been, insane. It is only on this theory I can explain his interven- 
tion to save you, sir, which cost him his social position and 
power, the only thing which had any effect to distract his 
attention from himself. It was a daring experiment, and I 
often wondered what induced me to risk my neck in such a cause; 
but I would as soon have thought of disobeying the fiend, if in 
his power, as of disobeying Sir Philip now. This, then,”’’ 
he concluded, “is my story. Now, my confession is made, I 
shall be ready to repeat it in London; and in order com. 
pletely to discharge my part of the bargain, I have to inform 
you that Sir Philip resides in this house, under the name of the 
Count Nerini.” 

‘“*T was aware of that,’’ said Loiret; “‘M. Goudot told me so, 
and | have kept watch for him. He ought to be here by this time.’’ 
He Jooked at his watch. ‘‘ Yes, within a quarter of an hour I 
shall have the pleasure of presenting Sir Philip to the par ye I go 
to secure him,’’ and left the room. 

Darcy rose at the same time. 

** Allow me,”’ said he to the priest, “ to retire for a moment. I 
have some necessary orders to give. I shall be back in time.”’ 

But Darcy's object was to see if he could not save Sir Philip. 
Sir Philip had saved him at the risk of life, and with the loss of 
honour and position ; Darcy would repay him. He would allow 
his own name to rest under the suspicion of murder, provided he 


could save Sir Philip; for to think of the haughty, dignified 
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Baronet in the felon’s dock, ard then on the gallows, was to Darcy 
impossible. 

He found his follower in the Custodier’s room. 

‘* Loiret,’’ said Darcy, ‘‘ you must allow Sir Philip to escape.’’ 

“ That is impossible,”’ said Loiret. ‘* It is absolutely necessary 
to the act d’accusation. His arrest is part of my duty.”’ 

“ And for which,’’ said Darcy, ‘‘ you are paid, eh? how much 
a year ?”’ 

“My salary is now 1000 francs. If I succeed in this investigas 
tion, I will get promotion and another 500 francs.”’ 

**1000 francs per annum. That looks a large sum,’’ said 
Darcy, “ in francs; but.it- is a miserable salary for a man of your 
abilities in English money— it is only £40; why, I pay my butler 
twice that sum, and he thinks his services underpaid. Your 
government is not liberal |”’ 

“True, sir,” said the functionary, ‘‘ we are ill-paid; but then 
consider the honour of the office 1 hold !”’ 

** Ah!” said Darcy, “‘I did not think of that. The honour is 
another 1500 francs; but after all, 3000 francs is not £150 
sterling. Listen to me; I will give you £300 per annum if you let 
Sir Philip escape, and you know you can manage it without being 
found out.”’ 

‘** Tt is impossible,’’ said Loiret. ‘‘ We French have honour, 
and there are services which are not to be bought ; and there is one 
reason for this of which you are not aware. It is impossible for a 
French agent of police to betray his duty without discovery. We 
all watch one another, and are trained, from our first admission, to 
denounce to our superiors the slightest breach of duty in each 
other. Consequently, we, ourselves, are more under surveillance 
than any one whom we watch. In this instance, in particular, not 
only my fellow-servant is aware that Sir Philip Warden and Count 
Nerini are the same, but Goudot, in Paris, knows it, and I have 
no doubt is accurately informed ‘by telegraph, at this very hour, of 
everything which happens here. ‘The chiefs of police in Paris are 
in intimate relation with the chiefs of police in other towns 
—there is a useful confidence between them, and in order to carry 
out what you wish it would be necessary to bribe the police of 
Venice.”’ 

‘* But,”’ said Darcy, “is it absolutely impossible to save Sir 
Philip? I see you would lose your situation if you connived 
at it; but I would give you a better—iu fact, state your 
terms: 1 am rich enough to meet even the most exorbitant 
demands.”’ 

‘* There is one demand which you could not meet,” said Loiret. 


‘* You could indemnify my loss of salary; you could double it, but 
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you could not guarantee my personal safety—in short, my life. 
A traitor to the police is hors la loi.” 

“ Loiret has properly defined his position,” said a man who 
opened the door without any previous notice. ‘* He would be a 
madman to assist you in what you ask; and now, luckily, it is 
utterly impossible. Sir Philip Warden has just been arrested.”’ 

It was Goudot—the formidable Goudot who spoke; and his 
appearance at once proved to Darcy that all attempts to serve Sir 
Philip must be fruitless. 

“T have been kept au courant to everything, my young friend,” 
said Goudot ; “and knowing the generosity of your nature, I 
apprehended you would attempt to save the principal culprit, when 
you found out it was the same gentleman I suspected. ‘The case is 
now complete. Your character will be cleared against your wiil, 
ani J will have one of the most interesting acts d’ accusation 
drawn up which has for some time been seen in the office !”’ 

Darcy was much distressed. Had he foreseen this issue, he 
would not have proceeded with his investigations. He had, indeed, 
occasionally had glimmering ideas that the connection of Sir Philip 
with the Westminster murder might turn out of a much more 
serious nature than the mere perjury which he had committed ; 
but he always flattered himself that he held the strings in his own 
hands, and could stop the pursuit when he pleased. Now, he 
found that he had merely been a puppet in the hands of the French 
police, who had all along maintained a perfect control over every 
actor in the drama. 

There was nothing to be done. He was utterly powerless to 
save Sir Philip ; and he knew the inevitable result would be that 
Sir Philip would be handed over to the English police ; and here 
also Darcy found that the very measures he himself had taken had 
deprived himself of all control over events; for, by the next mail, 
in answer to his application to be allowed to admit Bazas to be 
Queen’s evidence, he received a letter, stating that a.gentleman from 
the office hud received instructions to proceed to Venice to direct 
further procedure, the case having now acquired that degree of clear. 
ness which called for the direct intervention of the authorities. 

Darcy was checskmated. He could not save Sir Philip, nor 
could he keep the implied engagement he had come under to Bazas. 
With respect to that matter Goudot, however, said, that since he 
had made the promise with his sanction—for it will be recollected 
Loiret advised Darcy to agree to Bazas’s terms—he would assist him 
in keeping his word. Bazas belonged to France, and there was 
enough against him in the archives of their office to justify his 
detention. “It will not, however,’”’ said Goudot, ‘‘ be much to the 


advantage of M. Bazas, But you may keep your mind easy on that 
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score. His admissions, which we knew before he made them, were 
not the motive of the order of arrest, which had been given before 
we took up your’case. Indeed, it is to his complicity with your 
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A case and your interference, that he has been indebted for two or 

S three months in his comfortable birth of custodier, instead of 
spending the time either aw secret in prison in Paris or at the 

3 galleys, which last place is now his destination.”’ 

. : Darcy requested permission to see Sir Philip, and Goudot gave 


orders to Loiret, over whom and his associate he now resumed 
control, to allow Darcy to see the prisoner eurly next morning. 
‘*You will allow them to converse in private,’’ said Goudot ; “‘ we 
have now got all we require, and any unnecessary or superfluous 
interference is against our rules.”’ 
The hour of interview was fixed at six o’clock next morning ; 
& ing; and it was now late, and Goudot alleged the fatigue of his 
: journey, as a reason for retiring to bed. But the priest, like many 
I men who have a disagreeable task to do, was anxious to be over 
7 with it. He was to tell Mrs. Legh, or, as we will now call her, 
) Lady Warden, the painful facts of the case, and he determined to 
) do so that night. 
? i Darcy retired to his room, but not to sleep, for the revelations 
. of the evening had been too agitating. A new future opened up 
) to him: The clouds which had obscured his destiny were already 
| rolling away ; and he anticipated the tirae when, with an unsullied 
| character, and the prestige of unmerited misfortunes undergone, he 
should take the position in society to which he was entitled, and 
commence the career of ambition to which he was devoted. Second 
to these thoughts—for I must paint my hero as he was—came the 
image of Bella Legh; for Darcy, though a true and honest lover, 
was one of those, perhaps, ultra masculine natures in which love, 
though it may play a great part, and always a true one, is not the 
absorbing passion of life. To such men the great interests of life— 
the success of well-considered schemes, the sense of the use of 
power—are the ruling and guiding influence of their natures; and 
the passion for the sex rather comes in as an incentive to the other 
passions of their nature than absorbs them. The idea that she will 
love him better and respect him more if he carry out this or that 
scheme, gives to his pursuits a new and strange zest and an energy 
of action which accelerates success, and makes success happiness. 
Darcy was one of these men, and if he falls in the estimation of 
novel readers from this deviation from the conventional standard 
hero, to whom love is all in ail, and whose happiness throughout 
life, if not his life itself, is made to depend on a woman’s smile, we 
cannot help it. We like him, we confess, the better; for the 
writer is an old bachelor, and has learned painfully, perhaps, but 















' > yet effectually, to subordinate the love of women to many other 
motives of action; and he hopes the world will not eventually be 
the worse for it. And Bella Legh, herself, loved Darcy all the 
more because his love did not come up to the absorbing standard 
of the novels she had read ; for little Bella had something in her of 
the strong-minded woman ; and with all her feminine softness, the 
one type of mankind she liked least of all was the milksop. 

They were not, then, thoughts of love which chiefly occupied the 
mind of Darcy, that tedious night, and perhaps, it was for this 
reason he became tired and wished to sleep. It was just three in 
the morning when he had nearly succeeded in accomplishing his 
object, and he had already succumbed into a semi-somnolent state, 
when he heard a knock at his door. He had not undressed, so he 
immediately opened it. 

It was Lady, Warden who wished admittance. She, too, had not 
been in bed; but her dishevelled grey hair and red eyes showed 
that her meditations had been more painful than Darcy's. 

**May Icome in?” said she. “I have little to say; but it is 
all.importan ” 

Darcy led her gently in, and when she was seated, said to her. 
** Is there anything, Mrs. Legh, I can do for you ?”’ F 

“‘ There is one thing you will do, another you must. You will 
forgive me for the unworthy suspicions I entertained, and you will 
excuse the wicked spirit of revenge 1 have shown. He was my 
only brother, Darcy, my dear, noble brother ; but,’’ she continued 
with an effort, “it is not of the dead, but of the living I am here 
to speak. My uncle has told me all—Darcy, we must save Sir 
Philip. Ilove him, Darcy, spite of all—love him as well as I did long 
ago; and to think that his noble presence is to stand in a felon’s 
dock, and then-——Oh, it is too horrible !—too horrible! I shall go 
mad. Darcy, if you love my daughter, you will save him. You 
alone can.” 

To this Darcy had only one answer, he had tried what he could 
do, and he inférmed Lady Warden of the result of the attempt he 
had made to corrupt the police and of-his utter failure; and as he 
went on to describe the precautions which had been taken ‘against any 
attempt to assist in Sir Philip’s evasion, Lady Warden lost all 
hope of averting the frightful, but true picture, her fancy had con- 
jured up. Darcy did his best to comfort her; but the only topic 
which had any effect was his promise to arrange that she should see 
her husband ; and when he told her he was to see Sir Philip that 

ing, she earnestly petitioned to join him, saying, “ that after 
all that had happened she could not see him for the first time 
alone.”’ Darcy promised to call her, and Lady Warden withdrew 


to her room to continue her weary vigils, and conjure up images of 

















































her noble-looking husband, whom she had loved so well, So grand, _ 
_ even in his evil passions, so superior. in his intellect. Could this 
ruler of men be the criminal convicted of a murder, which the 
discovery of the relationship he'bore to his victim would make 
appear, the most heinous crime which for long had sullied the 
criminal annals of England? ; 

Loiret was punctual to the hour appointed, and made no objec- 
tion to Darcy’s proposal that Lady Warden should accompany them. 
“ My instructions,”’ said he, *‘ are to throw no obgtacles whatever 
in the way of any intercourse with his friends Sir Philip may wish. 
I shall only take care to prevent his escape.”’ | 

Darcy accordingly went to Lady Warden’s room to tell her they 
were ready. He found her more composed; but there was an air 
of hopeless resignation about her which was extremely touching. 

They had to go through several corridors in the large palace 
before they came to the chamber in which Sir Philip was confined, 
The outer door showed that it was one of the dungeons of the palace. 
It was of old black wood, studded with large nails, and a heavy 
padlock secured it outside, Darcy quickly, but carefully examined 
the padlock. Loiret observed him and smiled. ‘It would be 
useless to break open that padlock,’”’ said he, “for see, now that it 
is off,’ and he opened it with a key, and removed it; ‘‘ the door 
is not the more easy to open. It is still secured with the lock of 
the police of Paris, of which this is the key, and taking from his 
pocket a small and complicated key, he applied it to a key-hole, 
which had evidently been recently drilled, and turning it, the 
door, after a considerable effort of strength, slowly revolved on its 
hinges, 

The apartment which they now entered was quite dark; but 
Loiret struck a light, and applied it to a lamp on a plain wooden 
table. It was some time before sufficient light was given to see the 
interior. It was a large and spacious room, not inelegantly furnished ; 
but of ancient fashion, and the dust which thickly adhered to most 
of it showed that the room had not been occupied for a long time, 
and that the necessity for its occupation, too, had been so sudden 
as to leave no time for cleaning more than a small portion of it. 

Sir Philip was not visible at first; but on a truckle bed ina 
recess the faint light revealed the reclining figure of a man. He 
seemed sound asleep, as he had not moved since they came in, 
— a considerable deal of noise had been made in opening the 

oor. 

** He is like the rest of you Englishmen,” said Loiret; ‘* you 
always sleep well ‘when all is done, and escape. hopeless,’’ But 
Sir Philip’s sleep was sounder -than that of any of the compatriots 
sn & similar position, He breathed sterterously, and as. they 
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‘brought the taper ir ‘to the bed his face was @ushed, ‘and his limbs 
were restless. pig plow without hesitation shook him violently. It 
was in vain, Sir Philip only turned uneasily. “ He has taken 
laudanum,”’ said Loiret ; ‘‘ we must use other measures.’’ The 
spectators weré horrified, Lady Warden was pale as death, her lips 
parted, her eyes starting into vacancy. Loiret rang a bell. ‘* Bring 
cold water,” said he instantly, tohis brother gendarme. “Tell Mr. 
Goudot to come here. Mr. Darcy, lend a band.” 

Betwixt them Sir Philip was lifted into an upright position, but 
‘his eyes were still closed. Loiret again shook him ; but save a 
groan and a sterterous breathing, no signs of life «ppeared. 

Goudot now entered, calm and sel{-possessed, followed by the 
gendarme with a pitcher ‘of water. 

“Lady Warden,”’ said he, ‘‘ you must withdraw. Loriet, lead 
Lady Warden to her uncle, tell him to keep her with him till I 

see him. % 

Her ladyship allowed herself to be led out, apparently uncon. 
scious of what was happening. Goudot and the other gendarme 
then removed Sir Philip’s neckcloth, took off his coat and vest, and 
tore asunder his under-clothing; they then opened his eyes, and 
Goudot threw a handful of spvuff into them, and applied it also to 
his nose ; lastly, cold water was dashed on his face. 

These active measures proved successful. A shiver passed over 
his frame, he sneezed violently, and at last opened his eyes, gazing 
in a state of stupefaction around. He was still kept standing; 
‘more water was applied. His chest was rubbed ; and at last, as if 
waking from a dream, he become conscious of surrounding objects. 

“ He will do yet,’’ said Goudot ; “ that is to say, he will recover 
from his stupor, though I doubt if he will survive, Loiret, and I 
must be left with him to-night. We are both accustomed to such 
incidents, and do not doubt that by to-morrow morning he will be 
in full possession of ‘his faculties.” . 

Darcy was deeply grieved at the spectacle before him. Could 
this be Sir Philip Warden, the formidable statesman, the very ideal 
of personal dignity and pride. This abortive suicide! ‘Better, 
said Darcy to himself, ‘“‘we had arrived later. . The best we 
can wish, is that he should never recover his consciousness, 
but his stupor should return and settle into the long sleep of 
dea ‘ad 

Goudot and Loriet, who had returned, seemed, however, deter- 
mined that this should not happen if they could help it. The 
former now took from his pocket a powder which he mixed in water, 
and forced the ill-fated Baronet to swallow. ‘‘ Now,” said he 
again, “‘ go away ; you can. be of no use here,”’ 

Deroy was glad to obey. 














As he passed Lady Warden’s room he knocked, and was 
admitted. He found the uncle and niece together, the former 
composed collected, and relieved. He could not but hate Sir 
Philip, and the traditions of the family and his race loudly called 
on him to revenge his nephew’s death ; but Father Capelmonte, 
though an Italian, was a good man, a sincere believer in the religion 
he professed, and when the first moments of passion were over he 
could not help inwardly acknowledging it as a relief that the task 
of revenge, or of justice, had been taken out of his hands by the un. 
happy criminal himself, for to the Father, practised in attendance 
at death.beds, it was abundantly ‘clear that no power on earth 
could save Sir Philip's life, nor did {he wish it should be saved, 
for, if he recovered, what prospect except shameful death was 
before him. 

Perhaps he had tried to impress this view of the matter on 
Lady Warden; but if so, only with partial success, for she was still 
overwhelmed with grief. Her old love for Sir Philip who had used 
her so ill—a love never extinguished—had revived almost to its first 
fervour. She saw in Sir Philip the noble young man who had gained 
her affections as much by his haughty pride and self-assertion as by 
any other quality, though she also clung to the memory of those 
many noble and exalted traits which formed part of his character, 
and which combined with a happier fate would have, perhaps, pro- 
duced one of those lives which a nation admires. She had been 
the main instrument of that malign fate which had blasted so fair a 
promise. ‘True,she was the involuntarily, unwilling instrument ; 
but she was not altogether blameless. That fatal concealment of 
her brother’s existence was the cause of all the misery which had 
followed. Indeed, in a certain point of view, Sir Philip was less to 
blame than she—more a blind puppet in the same relentless destiny ; 
for considering the mystery which had attended her interview 
with her brother and his sudden and total disappearance, she was 
compelled to admit that this was enough to justify Sir Philip’s 
suspicions. Oh! had she but told him of her brother—had her father 
and uncle but spoken—had those accursed family feuds not-inter- 
vened,—how bright might have been her life! How everything 
that had turned out disastrous and fatal might by the slight 
deviation which this apparently unimportant concealment occasioned 
have been directed into another channel, and, instead of misery and 
despair, her life might have been one of tie happiest! But this 
was a useless dream now. Him whom she had worshipped asa 
demigod lay in the same house, accused—nay, justly—of the most 
aggravated crimes—crimes which, spite of all that could be said in 
extenuation, would, if he were tried for them in England, certainly 
sead to a disgraceful death. That might be avoided, but how? only 
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by death through bis own means—that was best for her—this death 
to her husband, who, even in the bitterest wrong she had loved and 
admired so passionately, was really and truly, so her uncle had 
convinced her, an end to be wished for—-to be prayed for. It was too 
horrible ; consolation in such a case was impossible —resignation 
could only be attained through the apathy of prolonged sorrow. At 
present nothing could be done; the poor lady must be left in her 
hopeless misery. 

One only alleviation she had. Her daughter’s happiness 
was not to be sacrificed—her own loss was her daughter’s gain ; 
Darcy, whom she had pursued so relentlessly, was innocent, and 
she had long felt that, spite her maledictions, her daughter loved 
him, and trusted in him against even the convictions.of her own 
judgment. She saw Darcy, enter—she came up to him silently, and 
held out her hand. She could not speak, and what could he say ? 
but in that firm, warm grasp of the band she felt that his heart 
remained true. 

“Mr. Darcy,” said the priest, “you will protect my niece; she, 
at least, has no connection with this tragic story ?”’ 

J shall protect her ull my life,” said Darcy. 

There was nothing more to be said; profoundly moved, Darcy 
left the room. 

He was followed by the priest, and the conversation between 
them that evening settled all that there remained to.settle for the 
future of Bella. 

Her uncle then left to see her, and communicated to her all that 
had happened. In her the story excited the profoundest sympathy 
and grief for her mother’s heavy affliction, and banished for the 
time all those tender thoughts which her uncle's explanations were 
calculated to excite. She accompanied him to the Palace Nerini, 
in whose capacious precincts it was judged best Lady Warden should 
remain till all was over. It was then first, when she threw her 
arms round her daughter’s neck, that tears came to Lady Warden’s 
relief ; and in the perception that she had yet something to live for, 
the first glimmer of submission and resignation which time was 
afterwards to broadcn and to deepen, shone faintly in upon her 
despair. 

In the chamber of the dying man, for Sir Philip certainly was 
dying, a painful but highly interesting scene was taking place. 
The leading medical men in Venice, had been called in, but 
beyond highly approving the vigorous and scientific measures 
taken by Goudot and Loiret, to counteract the poison which. 
gave the patient the only possible chance, they entertained no 
hopes of recovery. ‘Ihe opiate certainly was thrown off, but the 
congestion of the brain had clearly brought on apoplexy, from 















which all the recovery that could be expected was an hour or two 
of consciousness before death. For this interval careful watch was 
held all night. The British Consul had been warned that his 
presence might be required to take the dying deposition of an 
Englishman, and a local functionary had also been summoned, 80 
that no formality might be wanting; but all night there was no 
change. A heavy stupor settled down upon Sir Philip, occasional 
indistinct utterances were heard—mere catch words of memory— 
indications that the mind was trying to release itself from the heavy 
load which pressed it down, but nothing coherent. ‘At last at four 
o'clock in the mornins a change took place. His eyes opened 
—his utterance became more distinct—his sentences coherent, and, 
although, owing to his excessive weakness, it was barely possible to 
hear what he said, the doctors announced that now or never was 
the time for the dying man to say whatever he wished to say 
relative to his affairs. They had consulted and could do nothing 
more. Jt was beyond science—beyond chance to prolong Sir 
Philip’s life. | 

Accordingly Father Capelmonte and Darcy were summoned by 
Goudot and soon entered the room, and the English Consul was sent 
for. Sir Philip recognised Darcy, and a faint, melancholy smile 
broke over his face; as he stretched out his hand feebly to him. 
Darcy took it and approached the pillow. Sir Philip drew.his face 
towards him and said in an almost inandible voice. 

‘*T have done you much wrong, my poor boy, but I may yet 
atone. I amdying; I know it—I wish it; but I cannot depart till I 
have cleared your character. Tell them,’’ he whispered, *‘ I have a 
deposition to make.”’ 

A cordial was now administered, and under its influence Sir 
Philip was able to make a full confession of his share in the murder 
of Grenville. He stated briefly the motives which had led him to 
commit the crime, and his horror when he subsequently learned that 
the Count was in reality his wife’s brother. ‘‘ Oh,” said he ‘if 
I could but see her, if I coutd but get her pardon; but she is long 
ago dead. I broke her heart, and now the retribution has come. 
And yet I thought I saw her.’’ 

‘* You did,”’ said Darcy. ‘' Lady Warden is in this house.’ 

‘* Let me see her ?”’ said the dying man. 

What use in describing the painful interview? The two ill-fated 
lovers—for they were lovers—still exchanged forgiveness, and Sir 
Philip Warden died in her arms. 

He was the last of his race. His deposition, carefully and 
formally taken down in the presence of the Consul as Juge d’ 

Instruction and of Goudot, was full and complete, and coupled with 
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the confession of Bazas, if that would be repeated, or could other- 
wise be proved, would fully free Darcy of all suspicions. } 

The arrival of the English Inspector next day was fortunate. 
He was armed with ample instructions, powers from the English 
Governmert, and, assisted by the Consul, these were admitted and 
sanctioned by the governor of Venice; but a difficulty occurred. 
Goudot claimed Bazas as his prisoner, and produced a warrant from 
the Minister of Police, which proved that if necessary the French 
Consul would back his claim, and he showed, moreover, a conviction 
against Bazas, which sentenced him to the galleys for fourteen 
years, for repeated crimes. The expiring of his period Bazas had 
managed to anticipate, and he was now re-claimed as an escaped 
convict. 

The English Inspector at once yielded the point, and Bazas that 
day set off with Goudot and Darcy’s quondam servants for 
France. 

Nothing detained Darcy in Venice, except the funeral of Sir 
Philip, which was attended only by Lady Warden, himself, and 
Father Capelmonte—that over, Darcy, Lady Lech, and her daughter, 
left for England. 

We are now at the conclusion of our story, the dark cloud which 
obscured it has been riven asunder. Sir Philip, round whom its 


_ tragic elements have centred, is removed from the scene, and the 


light of the sun begins to appear. ‘The only difficulty was to clear 
Darcy’s character in as public a method as it had been exposed. 
Aud this was at last arranged. ‘The French police kindly lent 
their victim Leon Bazas, to stand his trial in England, and that 
worthy, having been in the first place assured that the French 
government would reclaim him to undergo his punishment, publicly 
repeated the confession he had already made. Sir Philip’s deposi- 
tion was produced in court, and the jury had no hesitation in 
bringing in Bazas as guilty. He was sentenced to be executed, 
but the execution is postponed for ten years till his sentence to 
the galleys at Toulon be completed. Let us leave him in that 
comfortable séjour from which it is not likely he will be heard 
of again. 

Need I repeat the hackneyed close of a novel. Marriage and 
happiness afterwards taken for granted, as the necessary result, in 
blind forgetfulness of the many exceptions—of the countless cases 
in which marriage has been the commencement of unhappiness ; 
the gate through which domestic honour and peace has fied. At 
best the commencement of a life of the same mingled texture of joy 
and sorrow which preceded it. Shall I describe the marriage cere- 
mony, the bridesmaids and the groom? It is unnecessary: all was 
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enrégle, because there were ample means, and all went happily as 
a marriage should do. The only peculiarity was the groom’s man, 
who was no other than Mr. Brian, the true friend whom Darcy had 
found in his adversity. He was older than groomsmen in general, 
being upwards of sixty; but his speech at the déjeuner was con- 
sidered the best ever heard, and created a lively sensation, attribu- 
table, perhaps, in part to an announcement he then made that Sir 
Philip Warden, Darcy’s guardian, had long before his death 
executed a deed, leaving to Darcy all he possessed. 

So Darcy entered the solemn bonds of matrimony at the age of 
twenty-five, his wife being twenty-one. He was entering life, and 
not completing it ; and though, as I may afterwards tell, that life 
was a chequered life, in which there was both storm and sunshine, 
though it was a serious earnest life—partly a success, partly a 
failure,—I will so far reveal the secrets of the future as to tell ihe 
reader that Darcy and Bella never regretted their union, and 
that they were to each other, throughout life, mutual help and 
support. 


THE END. 
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THE NATURE AND LIMITS OF 


SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY. 
A LAY SERMON. 


Kine Soiomon, in the Book of Ecclesiastes, makes a shrewd and 
forcible statement, which seems to re-echo, in a very marked 
manner, the scientific and philosophical tendencies of our day. 

“ The eye,”’ says the preacher, ‘‘is not satisfied with seeing, nor 
the ear filled with hearing ;’’ and we are persuaded that no words 
could, more fitly than these, express the bent of the modern philo- 
sophical mind. 

At the present time, when themes of deep interest, and which 
relate to the social, religious, and political welfare of our race, find 
favour even in the eyes of the simple, it may be of service to some 
if we take these words as the text for a plain discourse on the limits 
and nature of that mode of investigation to which we are 
accustomed to apply the word scientific. Such an inquiry may not 
only interest us, but assist our further thoughts in framing due and 
trustworthy opinions on some of the great questions of our day. 

By scientific men and by scientific thought, I simply mean 
those whose calling and whose mental disposition are directed 
to the investigation of nature’s problems after a certain 
and defined order. Science, broadly generalised, simply means 
law ; and the investigator of the laws, according to which all the 
ways and works of nature are set in operation and controlled, is, in 
the strictest and most literal sense, the man of science. Thus, he 
who investigates for us the laws according to which the forces of the 
universe are directed, and who informs us concerning the relations 
of matter to itself, pursues science after the strict. meaning of the 
term. 

Such an one we term a physicist or natural philosopher. The 
investigator who, by his researches, demonstrates the laws accord- 
ing to which matter of one kind unites with matter of another kind, 
and who thus readers us acquainted with the composition of bodies, 
is similarly a scientific man. Such is the chemist—or, to select a 
last illustration, let us make the acquaintance of the biologist—he, 
whose aim it is to explore the wide domain of living nature ; whose 
mission it is to discover how and where life of all kinds exists; 
whose researches inform us of worlds and beings of-wondrous and 
complicated structure, all exercising certain functions the sum. 
total of which is represented by that talismanic and mysterious 
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expression—life. This last isalso a man of science; since upon him » 
devolves the duty of making us familiar with the forms of living 
creatures and things—the living animal and the living plant,—and 
of showing us how beautifully, how perfectly, and how wisely, the 
kingdoms of living beings are directed, governed, and sustained. 
Thus, in the most literal sense, the biologist or natural histurian is 
the investigator of laws more mysterious and complex, perhaps, in 
sume instances, than those which fall to be determined by. his 
brethren; but not less fixed or immutable on that account, and 
certainly not less worthy the objects of scientific research than 
those of the natural philosopher or the chemist. 

Such, briefly stated, may be taken as the purport of scientific 
investigation. And who for a moment can deny the high ‘nature 
of the calling? To understand the hidden things of nature, to 
peer into her secrets, and Jearn the ways wherein she so quietly 
operates and works; to watch the unfolding of modern epochs, or 
to trace the progress of a far-back past towards the seeming perfec- 
tion of the present—nay, to even anticipate the glories of a future 
state,—such are the aims of scientific research ; and, once again, 
who can question their hiyh character, or deny the social or intellec. 
tual benefits which result to those who directly or indirectly par. 


- ticipate in the work ? 


If such be the nature of scientific research, let us for a little 
attend to the particulars in which it may be said to differ from the 
matters and investigations of ordiuary non-technical and every- 
day existence. In such an inquiry we shall not only learn some. 
thing regarding the true nature of scientific research, but we shall 
also gain much that will stand us in good stead when we come to 
consider the question of its due limits and: surroundings. 

The first point by which scientific inquiry may be distinguished 
is, that the information obtained in the research must be capable of 
verification and proof. This statement undoubtedly applies to much 
that we learn and hear in every-day life; but it most certainly 
applies to all the knowledge that the man of science gathers from 
his investigation of nature. It is not enough for him to accept 
apparent truths ; he must literally “ prove all things,’’ and hold to 
that which is good, rejecting what is false or unworthy of credit. 
His eyes may see, and his ears be “filled with hearing;’’ but he 
must, if he obeys the strict laws of scientific faith and duty, prove 
the correctness of his sight, and the truth and trustworthiness of his 
hearing. ; 

A second point noteworthy in scientific research is constituted 
by the fact, that the knowledge accumulated by the man of science 
is susceptible of due arrangement in a defined order ; and as a third 
and last characteristic we may note, that through this defined order 
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and arrangement, scientific - knowledge is presented to the mind in 
the manner best calculated to imprint and fix it there. 

A few considerations given to each of these three points will 
exhaust, for the present, our ideas on the nature of scientific inquiry. 
Firstly, then, let us observe how proof and verification must closely 
follow and invariably accompany true philosophical research. 
‘Unconsciously, perhaps, to ourselves in matters pertaining to our 
secular and every-day interests, or in those pertaining to the truths 
ef religion itself, we value and regard knowledge proportionally as 
we esteem it to be true and worthy. of belief. Daily, nay, hourly, 
the world acts upon its knowledge, and upon the presumption of 
such knowledge being correct and true. Consider, for a moment, 
how great a disadvantage would be wrought in the affairs of ordinary 
existence, were we compelled to verify and prove the truth of every 
matter that crops up in the daily life of each member of society, 
and which concerns the affairs of business and trade. Manv things, 
from their very nature, or from the source. from which they are 
derived, we unhesitatingly accept as true; and only when we come 
to put in action the process of verification,do we recognise the 
difficult nature of the task befure us. Then is seen how laborious 
the task to distinguish what is real from that which is only implied. 
And through long and interminable windings may we have to trace 
out the truth, before we can accept the matter as worthy our belief. 
Witness, in proof of this, the process in our courts of law, and see 
how laborious the work of unravelling the tangled skein of evidence, 
and how difficult to separate out the grains of truths from amongst 
the chaff and husks that lie around, and very often conceal them. 
And yet what ordinary life accounts a Jabour and a toil, and what 
ordinary people consider a stupendous undertaking, the man of 
science has constantly to be occupied with; and from the self- 
imposed task of verification of its knowledge, the philosophic mind 
knows no rest or ease. Slowly it may be, but surely, does the truly 
scientific edifice grow. Each stone is thoroughly tested ere it is 
set in its place, and layer.after layer is likewise examined and 
scrutinised before it is permitted to form part of the whole. Not 
sufficient is it for the philosophical mind that it sees and hears; it 
must verify its seeing and hearing, lest the one sense give the lie to 
the other. Each sense it views as a willing but fallible servant, 
the work of which requires to be tested and tried through the 
agency of ite other and fellow-ministers. 

And from this labour there can be no cessation. Unless the steps 
already taken be proved and tested, the still forward journey may 
lead only to dire confusion and dismay. Scientific truth, more, 
perhaps, than truth of any other kind, is cumulative in its nature ; 

and each advancing step, each new fact or statement, depends for 
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its value and accuracy on the already-ascertained worth of the steps 
that have preceded it. Building thus upward, the scientific edifice 
is necessarily of slow growth. Its outlines at first rugged and mis- 
shapen, are gradually worked into shapely contour and proportions. 
First, the foundations and corner-stones are surely tried, and only 
when the undermost parts are fixed and sure, can the worker hope 
to rear an edifice which shall safely stand amid the tides and winds 
of controversy, which, as a matter of certainty, attack every build. 
ing and structure of its kind. 

A true scientific method, at the outset, is thus distinguished by 
its innate truth and correctness. Unless it fulfil this primary con- 
dition, it is unworthy of the name, and belongs not to the category 
of the truth-seeker. And the first aim of the earnest student is 
therefore to establish his knowledge on a sure basis; not only for 
his own sake, or for that of the knowledge itself, but also for the sake 
of succeeding labourers, and of other workers who shall follow him 
in after years. . | 

The high importance of this first characteristic of scientific 
research might be further illustrated by showing the unity of the 
sciences, by demonstrating how every department of human know. 
ledge becomes intercalated with other branches; and how this 
mutual dependence of scientific knowledge, and this unity of aim, 
necessitates the careful pursuit of every department, not only in its 
own interest, but also in those of neighbouring and related branches. 
But such a thought is self-evident in its very nature. Asin Paul’s 
comparison of the relations between the Church, its members, and 
its head, so the collections of philosophical truths are all members 
of one body, and as such are mutually dependent for their welfare 
upon the prosperity: of each other. No science stands alone or 
separated from other branches. Some departments are undoubtedly 
more nearly related and connected than others; but all are bound 
up im one common body, the interests of which are common, 
and must be pursued with unity of purpose and in harmonious 
consort, So true is it of the scientific as of the spiritual body, that 
*‘ as the body is one, and hath many members,”’ “ all the members 


‘of that one body, being many, are one body.’’ And for this 


reason, as well as of itself, each department of research places 
before it, as the foremost aim and highest duty, that of verifying 
and proving ‘‘ all things.” 

The second characteristic in philosophical research is included 
under the fact that scientific knowledge is susceptible of due 
arrangement in a defined order. Just as scientific knowledge must 
be true, so it‘must also be duly ordered and arranged. Indeed, 
this last feature is one of the most notable in philosophic,’ as 
distinguished from commonplace information. Any science worthy 
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the name is merely a collection of verified facts, which are 80 
arranged that their relations to each other may be readily 
conceived. 

In his research the man of science is not at liberty to begin 
anywhere or to end anywhere. Circumstances, to which he is 
servant, will necessitate his co-operation with what has already 
been done in the research, and will also direct his ideas in confor- 
mity with the progress of future knowledge. His work, when com- 
pleted, will fit accurately into its due place in the ever-advancing 
and increasing line of research; and in this way the philosopher 
must needs adapt himself, firstly, to the work of his predecessors, 
and to that which still lies before him—the unexplored and 
unknown. 

And then, lastly, the advantages of this defined order in the 
prosecution and nature of scientific research, in fixing the information 
upon the mind, may be considered. The ultimate end of research 
lies not with the investigator himself. Through him the facts he 
may bring to light will affect his successors and contemporaries. 
He stands mediately between what is known and what is unknown ; 
and it is of the highest importance that his work should be readily 
appreciated by the world at large. His desired result is greatly 
produced by the orderly way in which science presents her stores of 
information to the student or truth-seeker. The exactitude of science 
should be, and is, equalled only by its orderly precision and arrance- 
ment ; and through the combined influence of these qualities the 
= of scientific truths is readily impressed upon the 
mind. 

Orderly habit in thought and thinking is the grand step 
towards the attainment of sure and correct conclusions. The work- 
man with his tools and material all disarranged and in dire disorder 
can never accomplish his work so satisfactorily as when his material 
can be readily laid hold of and applied to its proper use. So with 
the mind and its work. To begin to think anyhow and anywhere 
is as illogical a proceeding-as to take food or drink at all times and 
seasons, and irrespective of the demands of the body or the kind of 
pabulum presented for digestion. The fesult to the body will 
infallibly be that of disoryanisation and disease ; and the effect of a 
miscellaneous, ill-ordered, mental dietary, will similarly result in 
disorganisation of the mind. 

Hence the great cause of unsatisfactory mental conflicts; and 
hence the dissatisfaction which many feel who have to mentally 
grapple with hard facts or truths, and who come off defeated and 
worsted in the struggle. The great difficulty is, not to get people to 
think, but to train them to think in an orderly manner ; and so that 
they may arrive at true conclusions, from a right use of the mind, 
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In scientific culture, then, the use of the mental powers is 
partly aided by the presentation of facts and truths in a defined 
order. Each fact must be taken in its place or not atall, The 
long array of truths, taken in order, resembles a combined army, 
each individual member of which has his proper place and duty 
relatively to his neighbours ; but the disconnected army would pre- 
sent a heterogeneous assembly, defying any ordinary powers of 
mind to distinguish and classify the ill-assorted and commingled 
band. And so with the array of facts which in order and manage- 
ment constitute a science. Taken in its own place each fact bears 
upon its companions, and each serves at once to introduce and 
explain its successor, as itself was preceded and explained, by a 
foregoing truth. Thus the mental discipline obtaine! in philo- 
sophic pursuits is valuable on account of the method and order in 
which the facts of any science are presented to the mind. And 
taken in connection with the preceding characteristics, we thus 
may know true science to consist of knowledge, which, firstly, is 
true and correct; which, secondly, is presented to us in a regu- 
lar defined order ; and, which, thirdly, on account of that order, 
_ can be readily and formally laid hold of and retained by the 
mind. | 

It will require no argument to eonvince the reader that the 
advantages of a scientific method, and of a philosophic system of 
attaining knowledye, are in themselves of immense value. Nor 
will it necessitate any thought at all, to perceive that any system of 
knowledge, or any mode of pursuing knowledge which does not 
fulfil these conditions, cannot be relied upon as presenting us with 
the best aspects under which truth may be sought and found. 
Knowledge may be, und is different in kind; but the mode of 
attaining or seeking it is essentially uniform and similar in all its 
details. And the busy life of man, summed up in a few words, 
may be described as a search after what is true, and after what is 
good. The harmony of true science and true religion appéars 
to lie in this latter connection—science seeking after the truth, 
whilst religion, in close and intimate relationship, directs the way to 
good. ‘Truth and righteousness are ever close kinsmen and sworn 
companions, because true science and true religion are one in aim ; 
and because the pursuit of each has much in common with know- 
ledge of the other. 

“And now by way of conclusion, and as bearing in the most 
intimate manner upon the preceding remarks concerning the 
-nature of philosophical inquiry, let me briefly direct atten. 
tion to the limits or bounds by which that inquiry may be said to 
be defined or restricted; and the subject is one which bears a 
very intimate relation to many questions of vital and religious 
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import, and which have an important bearing upon the social and 
religious life of our times. 
; First of all, it may be asked, “ Is it possible to set any limits to 
scientific inquiry ?’’ ‘‘Can we presume to say where the march 
of intellect shall stop ; or when the scientific army shall cease its 
conquests ?”” ‘Shall a boundary be put to matter and space ; or 
a limitation to the powers of intellect which already have fathomed 
many a dark abyss both of mental and physical kind?’ To all 
of these queries we would unreservedly, unhesitatingly answer, No! 
Who can arrogate to himself the right or title to stop the progress 
of thought, civil, gocial, and scientific, which has already done so 
much to make modern civilised man what he is, and to spread 
blessings and benefits in profusion around, as well as to encircle 
our homes with liberty, light, and freedom? What need or reason, 
for that matter of it, can exist to stir up any one to say, ‘‘ Thus far 
and no farther,”’ to the spread of any science, so long as there are 
worlds undiscovered, improvements to be invented, disease, misery, 
and death to be cured, relieved, and averted? Or who, if oppor-. 
tunity is given him, will refuse to speed the onward progress of 
science, or to say “‘ God speed ’’ to every labourer who girds up his 
loins for the fray, and goes forth manfully to fight the good fight 
against ignorance and doubt, and unbelief of all kinds? No one 
will thus dispute that wherever science finds matter for the exercise 
of her powers, or wherever she discovers something mysterious and 
that demands explanation, there she is entitled to pursue her 
search, and add to the already large stores of mental wealth. Nor 
can one department of science be limited to the advancement of 
another branch. All must alike have liberty of research, and not 
only freedom, but encouragement to pursue the high calling, 
Thus there are depths of mental mysteries and problems of mind 
to be elucidated, no less than there are problems of matter; and 
metaphysician and physicist must unweariedly toil on. There are 
yet hidden things in chemical science which the far-seeking art of the 
chemist has not yet found out. There are mysteries in connection 
with the functions of living beings which the furthest skill of the phy- 
siologist has been yet unable to unravel ; and there are abysses in the 
sea, and depths in the land of the inhabitants of which the student of 
life-science knows literally nothing. And admitting all this, who can 
deny the right of science to pursue her investigations, in field, in 
forest, on the ocean or in its depths, or in the laboratory, or 
wherever and whenever the work is found ready for the worker’s 
hand? The benefits which in the past have flowed from the 
patient industry of science have made man a new creature, and 
have extended civilisation with rapid strides. The sciences to 
which we are indebted for the telegraph, for the steam-engine, for 
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the skill therewith we traverse the pathless, deep, for the improved 
cure of diseased and suffering humanity, may in the future unfold 
discoveries ‘and confer upon us benefits even surpassing these in 
magnitude and worth. And as with every fresh accession of 
knowledge man improves, and more nearly approaches the ideal 
and perfect type of his nature, so we must recognise in the advance 
of scientitic thought the great means whereby the older sin, ignor- 
ance, vice,and crime, will be dispersed, and through which the 
newer, higher, and better life shall at last dawn. Since, with the 
growth of scientific thought, religion will yain a new stimulus, and 
the pursuit of what is good inevitably accompany the search after 
what is true. 

We thus see that so far as the objects of scientific research are 
concerned, no limitation of philosophic powers can be argued or 
maintained. Wherever a fit subject presents itself, there science 
may break a lance with ignorance and doubt. ‘‘ The eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing,’’ is the true 
watchword and dictum of advancing science ; and nothing in reason 
or in sense can warrant us in alleging, that where opportunity is 
given, the scientific eye may not look, or the scientific ear be 
deterred from hearing. 

But when we come to consider the powers of science, relatively 
to the demands thus made upon them, the question assumes a 
widely different aspect. The eye may be willing to see, but is it 
always capable of seeing? The ear may be eager to hear, but can 
it always construe and distinguish, and appreciate the sounds it 
hears? The fields for discovery may be illimitable ; can we say that 
science shall be equal to their fullelucidation? All things may be 
open, and science may, indeed, try; but are there not some things 
which are ‘‘ past finding out ?”’ 

Such are the very obvious thoughts that force themselves upon 
the mind when the limits of human thought come to be discussed ; 
and such are the points in which alone the limitation of that 
thought is found. The puzzles. apd paradoxes of to-day may 
seem plain to us to-morrow; just as the enigmas of yesterday are 
readily construed to-day. But, are we warranted in assuming - 
that a higher to-morrow will await every puzzle, and that the 
solution of every enigma will be made plain? This is the puzzling 
and difficult question, and I believe it is on this point alone that 
we are eventually forced to admit the inability and helplessness of 
science to help herself. 

Two great classes of circumstances may readily be distinguished 
among these latter points. Those, firstly, in which, from limited 
knowledge, science is unable to master any given problem. We 
wait in such a case for fuller light, which experience warrants ys 
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in believing may, and probably will, dawn upon the darkened spot. 
And, secondly, there are those circumstances and questions where 
the futility or hopelessness of research seems almost or entirely 
fixed and certain—where the details are such that their elucidation 
seems beyond our ‘‘ utmost ken.”’ 

Very, very difficult is the task of drawing the distinction 
between the knowable and the unknowable.. Very hard is it to 
say ‘* There is the veil—youmay not pecr behind that ;”’ andequally 
grave is the position of any one who should take it upon himself to 
decide in what cases the eye or ear of science must rest content with 
seeing or hearing part, where exists the longing desire and eager 
wish to know the whole. 

But that a limitation to the march of scientific research does 
exist may safely be assumed. This may, indeed, be accepted as a 
stable fact, although the point where this limitation is reached is a 
matter concerning which much discussion may exist. The ultima 
thule of philosophy may be hard to discover; but there can be no 
question of its existence; for the affairs of man in every aspect 
- mostly repeat themselves, and are in every case finite and possess 
an end. 

Yet, in the face of this statement, supported as it is by the 
experience of everyday life, as well as by that of scientific research, 
there are few engaged in philosophical pursuits who will take the 
fact as imputing a barrier to progress. There can be no barrier or 
impediment to the exercise of man’s powers of research; the only 
barrier that can impede or arrest his progress arises from the 
insufficiency of his mind to pursue the research beyond a certain 
point. The eye and ear may strive in vain to see or hear. 
Unsatisfied with seeing, and unfilled with hearing, the senses are 
yet eager to pierce the gloom and darkness of uncertainty; but 
there is a point in most sciences and researches where the powers 
that have so fully withstood and overcome the difficulties of the 
past remain helpless to advance further along the track which lies 
clear behind, but which vanishes in the dim mist before. 

It is in sucha case, then, exemplified by the history of every 
science—at a point where the known verges upon the unknow- 
able—that the limit of scientific inquiry is reached; a limit 
that varies in its nature, in its character, and relations ; but which 
as years roll on remains impassibly a limit still. ‘There is no need 
to particularise the dark places of inquiry ; no necessity to exemplify 
such termini to the path of human progress. Research improves, 
year by year, with reference to those regions where her powers can 
reosonably be exerted; but there are other regions to which she 
must ever remain a stranger—regions, these, defined by an impass- 
able barrier from the past, or the more ac‘ive present of an eager world, 
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In such a situation, as implied by this limitation, the scientific . 
eye is truly “not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with 
hearing.’’ Only, indeed, when brought face to face with the misty 
regions beyond the present and the known, can the mind of man 
fully realise the full import of the preacher’s word? Think, you, 
that the chemist, through whose researches we are brought into 
intimate relation with the composition of even the far-distant 
twinkling” stars of heaven, pants not for a further revelation, or 
that he longs not to pierce the mystery which besets the more 
intimate and complex parts of his science? Can you deny that the 
astronomer, amid all his vast discoveries and seemingly impossible 
attainments, fails to conceive the hopelessness of an ultimate point, 
from which he should see all the orbs that make up other worlds 
than ours? Do you imagine that the physiologist, who has been 
ableto demonstrate the most intimate relations of the nervous system 
and to unravel much of the mystery of thought, ever hopes to stand 
face to face with the great source of life, or to beable to demon. 
strate the intimate and essential part of the vital principle? Or, 
think you that the naturalist, amid recent floods of light, shall 
hope to place his finger at last upon the first of creation's offspring, 
and to fully and perfectly know how the grand complexity of living 
forms had been evolved? Or will the metaphysician ever demon. 
strate the relations between mind and matter, between body and 
soul? Will the art, science, skill, perception, or logic, of sage, 
scholar, philosopher, or divine, avail in any sense to make all plain, 
and leave nothing hidden or concealed ? 

What need to reply to such queries? or to hold that man here, 
and his rank and ways, can in no sense be full or perfect. Daily 
experience shows the futility of the hope; and scientific work hourly 
demonstrates the existence of a limit to its powers. 

I have seen a noble picture,* painted by a cunning master-hand, 
where a stout, mailed warrior is blindly groping his way amid dark. 
ness and clouds, his feet planted on stone after stone, with 
his good sword in hand, testing and feeling the steps that are yet to 
come. By his side is an aerial figure, bright, comely, and fair 
to see. Clothed as in a virgin’s robes, she seems of heaven-born 
origin ; , pad as if in contrast to the stout, slow, determined progress 
of the warrior, she appears to float upwards in advance, but still in 
companionship with him. His progress is laboured and slow; 
hers light and ethereal. And far away, in the black distance of 
the night, is beheld a brightly shining s:ar, that sheds forth its 

bright auguries of the perfect day beyond. 

Very grandly has the poet-painter wrought out his theme, 
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* Sir J. Noel Paton’s “ Faith and R:ason : a Text for the Times,” 
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‘Right, nobly has he shown us reason and faith, thus typified. 
Reason with his slow march, proving, testing, trying all things. 
Faith, with her brighter, far-seeing gaze, penetrating the intervening 
darkness, and beholding by a marvellous intuition things ‘‘ hoped 
for’’ and ‘‘ not seen.” 

Thus should the march of science, and the hopeful spirit of a 
philosophic faith be typified. What hard, stern reason will not 
attain, where the steps are wanting, and may never be found, that 
faith will reach, and there will she advance with clear perception to 
the truth. 

Never apart, but thus together and in loving companionship, 
these two ministers of the human mind, these pillars of the human 
soul, will lead man tuwards the good and the true—towards the 
noblest perfection and the fulfilling of every noble desire. Where 
reason fails, faith will support ; and where the logical reasoning of 
philosophy refuses further to proceed, the higher faith will lead the 
way to heights where mortal mind, save for her grateful aid, could 
never rest. 

Thus, analogously to the experience of daily life, and to that of 
religion itself, the philosophy of science reaches at once its highest 
height and limit. What a lesson of humility should this theme 
teach us! And how powerfully should the stern voice of science 
ring out in warning and in comfort—in warning against the false 
spirit which, forgetful of the mutability of human affairs, seeks to 
make itself equal in all things with the Source of knowledge itself ; 
but no less does it sound in comfort to us, for though the eye and 
ear be not satisfied in this present world, they shall be filled with 
higher knowledge of better things, when the knowing in part shall 


be done away, and when we shall know even as also we are 
known. 


ANDREW WILSON. 
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PART II.—Continued. 


“I TOLD you so !’’ exclaimed he, “I told youso! I told you that 
that woman would never be satisfied, but would go on crying like 
a horse-leech for more and more! She is an artful, designing, 
insatiable creature, and twiddles that young fellow—who isn’t 
made of such bad stuff himself, which is a marvel considerirg his 
mother—twiddles him reund her fingers like a piece of worsted. 
And so she would me, if she could ; and you, tov, and Matilda, and 
everyone of us. I have no doubt in the world that when she 
begged that seat in our carriage, which, upon the face of it, was a 
harmless sort of thing enough, she was scheming this precious 
matriage.”’ 

“She might have been scheming worse things,’’ rejoined Mrs. 
Dobson. “I don’t see anything so very monstrous in the proposal. 
On the contrary, I must say that I vastly approve of it, and feel 
truly obliged to its originator, Personally Mrs, Dallocourt is 
objectionable to me; she is too critical and too consequential; the 
airs she gives herself are quite intolerable; but as long as we can 
keep three miles between us—and you know, Charles, that with 
proper management that would be quite as practicable were the 
young people married as it is now—I can conscientiously say that 
my mind is free from all uncharitable feelings towards her. I feel 
indebted to Mrs. Dallocourt, not only because she has on more than 
one occasion relieved me of the duties of chaperone, but because of 
the willingness she now displays to relieve me altogether of those 
responsibilities which belong to the possession of a marriageable 
daughter. I have not spoken of these things before, because I felt 
that it was my duty as a mother to bear a mother’s anxieties; but 
I assure you that the sooner Matilda is married, and my mind 
released from the weight of any responsibility on her account, the 
better it will be for my health.” 

This was a brand new view of the matter, which Mr. Dobson 
was very much inclined to disregard. 

“T don’t see that the anxieties belonging to the possession of 
marriageable daughters have any very grievous effects upon other 
folks,’’ said he, ‘‘ There is Mrs. Baker with three of them, There’s 
Mrs. Catchpole with four, and another coming on. They are both 
very weil and jolly.” 
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Mrs. Dobson closed her eyes. 3 

**] entreat vou, my dear husband,”’ said she, “‘ not to compare 
me with Mrs. Baker, or with Mrs. Catchpole. You must have 
discovered by this time that my delicate constitution requires 

iar treatment.” 

“Well,” said the Squire, when he had contemplated the case 
awhile from the standing-point suggested by his wife, ‘‘ Matilda 
may marry as soon as she likes, for me; but let her marry the right 
man :* this young man is the wrong.” 

“T don't think so,” said Mrs. Dobson. “ Matilda, in my 
opinicn, is never likely to make a very brilliant match ; and con- 
sidering the good birth and aristocratic connections of Mr. 
Dallocourt, I think she might do far worse than accept his offer.”’ 

‘A fig for his good birth! and his aristocratic connections into 
the bargain! Where is bis income? or where is his profession ? 
Where are his visible means of supporting himself and his wife ?”’ 

“As for that,” returned Mrs. Dobson, ‘‘ you know very well 
that you are sufficiently wealthy to render such inquiries unneces- 
sary. Not but what I suppose the young man will do something,— 
just by way of occupation. I have no doubt that something of the 
sort will be arranged. It isimpossible, with my delicate nerves, to 
enter into any speculation as to what those arrangements may be ; 
but Mrs. Dallocourt is a woman of energy and management, and in 
the enjoyment of rude health. I have no doubt she has her 
views. ”’ 

“J have no doubt she has!’’ cried the Squire. ‘I have no 
doubt in the world that she has her views !”’ 

Precisely at this juncture Matilda entered, bearing with her all 
the necessary appliances for the manufacture of pillow-lace. 

“ Matilda,” said her father, “‘ what is this about you and young 
Dallocourt ?”’ 

“Matilda, my dear,”’ said her mother, ‘‘ I congratulate you on 
the offer you have received.”’ 

Matilda looked from one to the other without making any 
reply. 

“ Congratulate her when she has refused it,” said the Squire to 
his wife. ‘‘ Matilda, I hope you have not been foolish enough to 
form any attachment to that young man ?”’ 

‘*T am sure, Matilda,’’ cried the voice from the sofa, ‘* you 
have too much good sense not to reciprocate the esteem he has 
expressed for you !”’ 

“Esteem him as much as you please,’’ cried the Squire. 
“ But answer me this question: do you wish to be his wife? I 
believe he has spoken to you upon the subject, and therefore you 
have had time to think about it.” 
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“T have not thought about it much,”’ replied Matilda. “I told 
him that I would marry him if you wished it.” 

“Very well!’’ cried the Squire; ‘‘ then I don’t wish it !”’ 

‘But,’ said Mrs. Dobson, * J do.”’ . 

Three days afterwards Leonard received the following letter :— 
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My Dear Sir,—The proposal which you recently did me the honour of 
making for my daughter’s hand, seemed to me at the first so preposterous and 
audacious, considering your want of profession and your lack of an adequate 
income, that it could only be answered by a summary refusal. Why I did 
not give that summary refusal I can’t say; all I know is that I was a great 
fool for not doing so. Since then I have discovered. that you have found such 
favour in Mrs. Dobson's eyes, that nothing will do but that she must have 
you for a son-in-law; aud I believe that in her present state of nervous 
debility, any thwarting of her whims might be attended by injurious con- 
sequences, Under these circumstances, I write to accept your offer, but J tell 
you plainly that you owe its acceptance entirely to Mrs. Dobson, and not co 
me. My own opinion is that my daughter might have done better. You 
must not be offended at my plain speaking ; if you and I are to be closely 
connected it is very probable that there will be a great deal of plain speaking 
between us first and last, and it may be as well to begin at once, I like to 
speak the truth, the plain truth, not truth dressed up so that its own mother, 
if it had one, would scarcely know it. I perceived the other day, when you 
told me you knew you were asking for what you had no right to ask for, that 
you were of the same way of thinking. So far we agree exactly. It is a pity 
you have no income and no profession. I suppose, as you are to be my son-in- 
law, I had better do what I can for you. Come over to Hufferton at your 
earliest convenience, and we will see what can be done. 

“Yours truly, 
©. Dosson. 


“P.S.—Mrs, Dobson sends her kind remembrances to Mrs. Dallocourt, 
and regrets that her delicate health prevents her from visiting or receiving 
visitors.” 


‘¢ Just like her!’’ cried Mrs. Dallocourt, when Leonard had 
read aloud the postscript. ‘‘As though I didn’t know that she 
went out to luncheon last week! However, as she has done good 
service to you, Leonard, we can afford to forgive her hypochon- 
driacal affectations. You must goover to Hufferton to-day, and the 
sooner you mention Koughborough now the better.”’ 

‘If Squire Dobson comes into that nice little plan of yours, 
you! will - a pope, mother,”’ observed Léonard ; ‘* and then, you 
know, it will really not be safe to ask anything more.’ 

“‘T don’t know what you mean by comparing me to a pope,”’ 
returned Mrs. Dallocourt. ‘‘ I confess I don’t see the analogy. As 
for not asking anything more, of course Mr. Dobson must give his 
daughter a proper dowry; but I should think, judging from his 
letter, that he would do that of his own accord.”’ 

Her conclusion proved correct. Squire Dobson, reflecting that 
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having made a bad bargain it behoved him to make the best of it, 
threw no obstacles in the way of the accomplishment of Mrs. Dallo- 
court’s wishes; and the engagement between Leonard and Matilda, 
and their contemplated residence at Koughborough Grange, and 
occupation of the land belonging to it, became a nine days’ wonder 
in the neighbourhood. 

The promised realisation of his mother’s ambition almost took 
Leonard by surprise. More modest and less sanguine than she, he 
had ever felt a presentiment approaching to certainty that sooner or 
later her schemes would be frustrated, and become subjects for Mr. 
Dobson’s animadversions. When he found himself the acknowledged 
fiancée of Matilda, and the destined occupier of the Koughborough 
lands, he felt dimly that he had been mistakinz actual events for the 
visionary panorama of a dream. Whether the consciousness of their 
reality, which now broke fully upon him, brought with it pleasure 
unalloyed, would be a question left more wisely unraised. He 
endeavoured to persuade himseif that it did, and was early and 
late at the Koughborough farm, improving his~ agricultural 
knowledge. ‘“ You know nothing about farming,’ Mr. Dobson 
had said to him, when he preferred the last of his requests; to 
which he had replied that he knew a little, and would diligently 
learn more. Perhaps it was a conscientious wish to fulfil the 
promise made, that caused him, subsequent to his engagement, to 
spend so very much time at the farm, and so very little at Hufferton 
Hall. Kitty Kesterton, a cousin of Matilda, a volatile miss of 
fifteen, who favoured Hufferton in the beginning of June with the 
light of her saucy young countenance, marvelled greatly at the 
scarcity of his presence. 

“Why, you hardly ever see him!” said she. “ What is the 
use of haviig a lover in the next parish, with nothing particular to 
do, if he never comes to see you ?’’ 

“‘ He comes as often as is necessary,’’ replied Matilda, to whom 
the observation had been addressed. 

** Necessary !’’ echoed Miss Kitty ; “well, as for that, I don’t 
suppose it is necessary for him to come atall. But still, I think it 
rather strange that he doesn’t come oftener; don’t you ?’’ 

“I don’t exactly see,’’ answered Matilda, ‘‘ what he should 
come for.”’ 

** Kitty Kesterton stared. 

** Well,”’ cried she, ‘‘ you are a funny girl!’ And the next 
time that.she had an opportunity of talking to the lady’s-maid, she 
expounded her views at length. 

“ Of all the queer lovers that ever I saw or heard of,’”’ said she, 
“these two are the queerest. Why, they hardly ever talk to one 
another; and when they do they seem as if they didn’t know what 
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to say,—at least, Matilda does, and Mr. Dallocourt is not much 
better. But he is a good-looking fellow though—isu’t he, Jane 
But then, you know, he is hardly ever here; and it does surprise 
me to see how coolly Matilda takes it. He was to have walked 
over here yesterday, you know, but he didn’t; and when I said 
how strange it was, she said, ‘Oh, I suppose it is too hot.” I am 
sure if I had a lover who broke his word in that way, because of a 
little sun, I would very soon tell him he was not worth having !”’ 

Miss Kesterton was not the only lady who had noticed the 
increasing rareness of Leonard’s visits to Bufferton, and made her 
observations thereupon. 

“Do you think,” said Mrs. Dallocourt to her son, ‘‘ that you 
are right to see Miss Dobson 0 seldom? Don't you think she will 
be offended ?”’ 3 

‘ Not she,’’ answered Leonard ; ‘‘ she ‘is‘not so fond of me as 
that. She can eat her strawberries and her gooseberry. fool without 
any heartache because I am not there to help her. We like each 
other very well, but we are not in love, and don’t pretend to be at 
present,—we have agreed to put that off to by-and-bve ; and in the 
meantime she doesn’t want me to act any nonsensical fooleries. 
She is a very sensible girl,.that Miss Dobson; an extremely 
sensible girl. I assure you, mother, I really do admire my future 
wife !”’ 

7 The grounds for his admiration were startlingly unromantic, 

and placed the tender passion in a novel and unpleasing light ; 
but Mrs. Dallocourt, satisfied with the future, and mindful of the 
past, thought it best to let the present alone. She dared not ask 
Matilda to the cottage, lest the indifference of her son to his 
promised bride should be made more manifest by his absence, 
“They are both satisfied,’’ thought she, ‘and no interference is 
necessary.’’ 

“What distressed her far more than the apathetic loves of 
Leonard and Matilda, was the studied neglect and avoidance with 
which she was herself treated by Mrs. Dobson. In the first over. 
flow of her pleasure and exultation she hadjfrecently called] at the 
Hall, intending to have a pleasant conference with its mistress 
upon their children’s approaching union, She believed at the 
time, and had since positively ascertained, that Mrs. Dobson was 
at home; but after the polite assurance of the footman to the 
contrary, of course there was nothing to be done but to turn 
Alighieri’s head and depart from that unfriendly mansion. 

‘*] wish I had said that I would wait till she came back,’’ she 
observed to Leonard. ‘And yet I don’t know; I am not quite 
sure whether such a course would have been consistent with the 


dignity of a Dallocourt !’’ 
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“I wonder,” said Mrs. Dobson to her daughter, ‘‘ What Mrs. 
Dallocourt could have meant by coming here. She must have 
remembered perfectly well that it was my turn to call.’’ 

She said nothing about it to her husvand ; for Mr. Dobson ever 
since his reluctant acceptance of Leonard’s proposal, had been in a 
state of mind so exceedingly irritable and volcanic, as to render all 
possible silence upon the subject of the Dallocourt’s desirable upon 
her own part. The Squire had an uneasy consciousness that he 
had been in some way coerced and bamboozled. Beneath an 
appearance of sullen complacency, there smuuldered a wrathful fire 
to which fresh fuel piles were added whenever he cast his eyes upon 
his land at Koughborough. He accounted himself the victim of an 
artfully-devised plot, in which Mrs, Dallocourt was the arch-con- 
spirator, Leonard the willing coadjutor, and his wife the deluded 
wbettor. As for his daughter, he had fallen into a habit very 
prevalent amongst that young lady’s acquaintances of becoming 
oblivious of her individuality, and regarding her as an inanimate 
cipher. -Thedistrustful dislike which had at first been confined to 
Mrs. Dallocourt, began insensibly to extend itself to Leonard. The 
more pleasing and unaffected were the young man’s manners, the 
more ingenuously he spoke, the more frankly he smiled, the more 
restlessly suspicious the Squire grew, the more mindful he became 
of that April morning when he had lost a golden opportunity, and 
had permitted himself to say, ‘‘ I’ll think about it.’” Matters grew 
worse, and worse, when the warmer season arrived. The sun which 
had so annoyed him in its springtide force, then became trebly 
vexatious ; and the hotter the weather waxed, the more irritable 
waxed Mr. Dobson. Mrs. Dobson, by whom the rarity of Leonard’s 
visits to Hufferton had by no means passed unnoticed, was far from 
wishing them more frequent, because of their ill-effects upon her 
husband. While Leonard and Mr. Dobson were together, the 
Squire, though sometimes sullen and given to the making of un- 
complimentary speeches, would, on the whole, appear tolerably 
good.tempered ; and Leonard, paying little heed to his occasional 
crustiness, infinitely preferred his society to that of the taciturn 
Matilda. But what distressed and worried Mrs. Dobson to a degree 
that made the lady’s-maid’s life a burden was, that the Squire’s 

inevitable ill-humour after Mr. Dallocourt’s departure was in- 
creased or diminished in inverse to the non-amenity of the colloquy 
that was over. If Leonard’s society had been especially agree- 
able, if Mr. Dobson had been inveigled thereby into an affability 
foreign to his intentions, he avenged himself afterwards for his 
involuntary graciousness by a series of animadversions upon things 
present, and grumbling jprognostications of consequent evils, which 
were fretting to the ear and havassing to the nerves, and raised a 
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wish in his much-enduring lady’s mind. that the inhabitants of the 

cottage ornée had never set fout in this troublous world to render it. 
more troublous by their presence. ‘‘ If Charles would be soothed,” 

thought she, ‘‘ by any forbearance or amiability which Mr. Dallo. 

court could show, all would be well enough. But what peace can 
possibly be hoped for when everything is so vexatiously perverse ¢”’ 

She tried to look into the vista of the future, but shut her mental 

eyes in dread, and felt inclined to take her husband’s word for its 
horrors. ‘It was impossible for her to listen to his repeated 

declarations of the unsatisfactoriness of the match, and reiterated 
assurances of ensuing troubles, without catching some portion of 
his apprehensions, without becoming in some degree imbued with 
his dissatisfaction; and though she could not view the Dallocourts, 

as he fain would have her, in the light of a wizard, anda witch who 
would one day ruin them by some hellish incantations, she was 
growing by rapid degrees to regard them as two highly embarrassing 
individuals whose existence had already occasioned her discomfort, 
and was likely, to all appearance, to occasion her a good deal 
more. 

‘‘There will be no end to it!’’ cried the Squire. ‘ They have 
asked for my daughter whom they can’t support—they have asked 
for my land which they can’t farm; they won’t be content till they 
have sucked my heart’s blood,—and I very much doubt if they'll 
be contented then.”’ 

Mrs. Dobson, listening to all this, found it impossible to ignore 
the probability that her husband’s discontent, and consequent 
irritability, would not terminate, as she had at first hoped, with 
Matilda’s marriage. Mr. Dobson, prognosticating the evils which 
would subsequently have to be endured, made no mention of 
perennial uneasiness on his own part which must necessarily affect 
his household ; but Mrs. Dobson, shut Ler eyes as she would, could 
not but feel its foreshadowing with a foreboding mind, and doubt 
whether the responsibilities from which she had hoped to be 
released, were not vastly preferable to the constant worry which 
would probably come in their stead. It had been arranged that 
the wedding should take place towards the end of August; and in 
the beginning of July, the mother of the bride elect looked forward 
to that time with less of pleasure than of misgiving. 

Squire Dobson’s disapproval of his daughter’s engagement was 
no secret in the neighbourhood. He published it with his own lips 
far and wide, and rarely passed a field of the Koughborough farm, 
without exclaiming to whoever was at hand, no matter were he 
gentleman or clown, that the land would be ruined before jong, and 
its fertility a thing of the past. He pestered all his friends and 
acquaintances by constantly assuring them that he was a fool, 
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“Tf he thinks himself such a fool,” said one of them to another 
one day; ‘‘ I wonder he doesn't stop the mischief in time.” 

To which the other replied ‘‘that he thought the ladies were 
in it. 

Upon the very afternoon on which that sagacious observation 
was made, Mr. Dobson had driven from Hufferton to Koughborough, 
‘and from Koughborough, back again to Hufferton, vid the cottage 
ornée; in company with Sir Thomas Gresham, the Royal Exchange, 
Queen Elizabeth and her ruffle, Sir Christopher Wren, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Queen Anne, and a bird of paradise, all assembled 
together on a red cotton flag, and flowing puggareewise from his 
hat. The normal ‘condition of the illustrious company was 
sadly disarranged by their position. While the red cotton flag lay 
unconfined upon Matilda’s worktable, they had grouped themselves 
comfortably enough, the bird of paradise standing in. the middle, 
the queens from opposite corners eyeing one another askew, and the 
notabilities following suit in the corners corresponding, while the 
ecclesiastical building rivalled the commercial in the conspicuous- 
ness of its size and situation. They had occupied their stations 
with decorous immovability; and the kilted Highlanders, and dancing 
demons, wherewith the scarlet was further set off, had arranged 
themselves in orderly battalions. But all order was at anend now. 
The queens, the notabilities, the edifices, and the rest were involved 
in inextricable confusion, and twisted round Squire Dobson’s hat in 
a manuer which was not artistic. It was a puggaree of striking 
wud original appearance, and became the cynosure of all eyés that 
beheld 1t on that memorable day. It was the first headdress of the 
kind that the Squire had ever worn; for puggarahs, though they 
might have been common enough elsewhere, were still rarities in the 
regions about Hufferton, which were accustomed to follow at a 
respectful distance in the wake of the modes prevailing. Upon its 
first appearance Squire Dobson had ridiculed the puggaree- 
wearing fashion as tending to effeminacy and foppishness. 

“Why not a parasol, at once ?’’ he said, ‘‘and a Dolly-what’s- 
her-name hat underneath ?”’ 

But that speech was a twelvemonth old when the Highlanders 
and the danclng demons were elevated to Mr. Dobson’s crown. 

The day was sultry, and breeze there was none, and the Squire, 
just before starting upon his drive, had seen the scarlet handkerchief 
upon Matilda’s worktable, and had been seized by a luminous 
idea. 

“Twist this thing round my hat,’’ said he. ‘It will do better 
than their white fopperies, because it’s bigger.’’ 

So Matilda had twisted it as requested. The heads of the 
ruffle! and ruffiess queens hung miserably downwards from Mr, 
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Dobson's wideawake, the cathedral stood uponZits dome, the demons 
danced upon their horns; but the Squire, complacent and welt 
congratulating, proceeded upon his dusty drive. 

He received, or imagined he received, much comfort from his 
scarlet adornment, and boasted of it to the retiring agriculturist, 
at Koughborough, as one of the most brilliant inventions that ever 
sprang from the mind of man.- That worthy approved mightily of 
the novel headdress; he admired its size, its colour, and its 
design, and declared that if the Squire didn’t mind he would 
procure one for his own wearing as much like it as could be had for 
money. 

The Squire was graciously pleased to say, that he did not mind 
atall. He had always got on exceedingly well with this retiring 
agriculturalist who had been his pet tenant for years, and whose 
impending loss he now deplored. 

“T shall never get another tenant here like you,”’ he said after 
the puggaree had been duly admired. ‘‘ That Dallocourt boy knows 
just about as much of farming as a pig.”’ 

The retiring agriculturist, who liked young Dallocourt, 
benevolently tvok Leonard’s part, and pronounced him a 
promising pupil; but the Squire was sceptical and drove away 
grumbling. 

‘‘T ama fool,”’ saidhe. ‘‘ You come and look over the place a 
few years hence, and you'll believe it.”’ 

On his way home he took it into his head—no mortal ever yet 
knew why—to call on Mrs. Dallocourt. A bright-ribboned maid, 
showed him into the elegant drawing-room, and there were the 
green lizards immediately before his eyes. ‘The sight did not 
improve his temper; and the light and flighty style of Mrs. Dallo- 
court’s conversation, which persistently ignored the obligation which 
@ union with the Dobsons would confer upon the Dallocourt family, 
did not tend to improve it either. Leonard was not there. Mr. 
Dobson stayed for about ten minutes, dissimulating his rising 
wrath, and then rose to depart. Mrs. Dallocourt followed him to 
the door, and as he took his hat from a peg in the miniature hall, 
her eyes for the first time rested upon the scarlet puggaree. A 
shriek of laughter greeted its discovery. 

“Why, Mr. Dobson,” cried she, ‘‘ you don’t mean to say you » 
drive about with that thing upon you head?’’ 

‘**Yes I do,’”’ said the Squire, marching away to his vehicle in 
high displeasure. 

3 Why, Mr. Dobson! it’s barbarous! it’s grotesque ! mais c’est 
pour rire @ jamais :’’ And she sent her shrill laughter after him as 
long as he remained within hearing. 
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The Squire did not understand jesting,‘and had never taken a 
joke well in his life. 

‘‘She makes fun of me,”’ he said to his wife, as soon as he 
reached home. “ This woman whose son I am about to raise from 
beggary, turns round and makes fun of me to my face.”’ 

His wife answered nothing; already the very name of Dallo- 
court had become a torture to her ears. 

The next day it occurred to Leonard, who had not seen Matilda 


- for weeks, that it would be as well to pay her a visit; and before 


he started he received a message from his mother. He laughed 
when he heard it, and answered,“ Very good!” He sat for an 
hour in Matilda’s company under the shade of the Hufferton trees, 
and then said good-bye, without having seen her father. But 
before he reached the park-gates, he met Mr. Dobson, adorned with 
the flaming puggaree, and after the exchange of a few ordinary 
Civilities, somewhat sullenly uttered on the Squire’s part, he delivered 
Mrs. Dallocourt’s message. 

‘* By the way,” said he, ‘“‘ my mother told me to say that she | 
forgot to tell you yesterday, that if you were to wear a regular 
white puggaree, instead of that red affair you would find it a good 
deal cooler.” 

The effect of the speech was prodigious. Thus to remind the 
Squire of the ridicule which had offended him so deeply, and over 
which he had been secretly brooding, was like inviting a volcano to 
an outbreak. It wanted but this to fan into a sudden blaze the 
fire which had been smouldering so long. Mr. Dobson turned 
quickly round, and the work of half a year, was all overthrown ina 
minute. 

‘Your mother may go to Hanover,’’ cried he; ‘‘ and you too. 
And there let her leok for a daughter-in-law, and you for a wife. 
This is the last I'll have to do with either of you.’’ And off he 
walked, leaving Leonard to wonder and to reflect. 

Tt was all over. The big flounder had splashed for the last-time ; 
and Leonard as he stood by the gates of the park, told himself that 
he had said ‘‘ Mantje! Mantje!’’ too often. He might take posses- 
sion of the Squire’s lizards, he might shoot his game, he might use 
his carriage, he might marry his daughter, he might farm his land ; 
but to criticise the Squire’s headdress was a height of audacity 
which was not allowed him. All other requests might be granted ; 
but a request to alter the fashion, or the colour of a puggarah, was 
too presumptuous to be for a momententertained. It was all over; 
and Leonard knew it, as positively as did the Squire. He made 
no effort to alter the tide of affairs. And Mrs. Dobson, when she 
heard what had happened from her husband, made no effort. either, 
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‘And now, my dear Charles,” said she, “I hope your mind is - 
eas = 

- Yes, it is easy,’’ cried he; “and never for the rest of my life 
will I allow myself to be made such a fool of again! Matilda, 
if you can’t find a better husband than that Dallocourt, you may 
live in single blessedness for ever.”’ 

Matilda listened to the gracious permission, and neither felt nor 
expressed disapprobation. But when she was alone with her mother 
she propounded an important question. 

‘*Do you think mamma, that I ought to write to Mr. Dallo- 
court, to tell him that I have changed my mind? I don’t want to, 
you know, in the least ; only do you think it would be proper ?”’ 

Mrs. Dobson, thought it would be quite unnecessary. ‘‘ Unless 
he writes to you,’ continued she, ‘in which case it would be but 
civil to reply.”’ 

Leonard never did write to Matilda; and the consequence was, 
that Matilda never wrote to Leonard. The only correspondence 
which passed between the hall and the cottage, subsequent to the 
appearance of the memorable puggaree, was a concise epistle from 
the Squire to Leonard, setting forth in the strongest and plainest 
language, his opinions upon the recent relations between them and 
all things connected therewith, not forgetting Mrs. Dallocourt’s 
laughter, and ending with an announcement that those relations 
were henceforth to be considered at an end. ‘‘ And,”’ concluded 
the letter, “in the resolution I have just expressed, I have Mrs. 
Dobson’s full concurrence. [I have vindicated my position, as head 
of my family by converting my wife to my views.”’ 

Leonard, when he had read this document throughout, put it 
carefully into the kitchen fire, and did not communicate the whole 
of its contents tohis mother. She learned its general import, and 
denounced in the bitterest terms, what she was pleased to call the 
scandalous behaviour of the Dobsons. 

‘*No Dallocourt that ever lived,’’ cried she, ‘‘ would so have 
broken his plighted word! Our union with such a family would 
certainly have been too great a degradation.”’ 

Then the old order of things returned. The performers in the 
little drama, slipped quietly back to the places they had occupied, 
ere the play began, and if in the hearts of one or two there dwelt 
something which had before been absent, it was all the difference 
that its acting had made. To all outward appearance, no change 
had been wrought since the sultry August evening, when Leonard 
and Elsie Dallocourt, had listened to the story of the flounder. The 
drama had begun with ahat, and ended with a puggaree and leit 
the players where it found them. In maiden meditation, fancy 


free, Matilda trod the road of life, preserving the subjects of hey 
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cogitation in a secrecy, as profound as ever; Mr. Dobson, with 
recovered equanimity, pursued his business and his pleasure ; his 
wife reclined upon her sofa, and took diligent care ‘of her nerves ; 
Leonard recommenced his old talk concerning haberdashery and the 
Far West; the friend of the family again recommended drugs; and 
Mrs. Dallocourt’s nose again went up skyhigh; and in her heart 
were bitterness and ire. 


M. H. Simpson. 





THE DEAD IS LIVING WITH HER GOD 


SweEeET Memory! in every tear 
That wells from thee upon her tomb, 
I see each virtue brighter bloom, 
And feel the dear one still more dear. 


I see, I hear as on they flow, 

Her joyous smile, her voices’ tone, 

The look that said “ My own! my own’ 
As it was spoken long ago. 


As long ago! and yet it seems 
But yesterday that look was spoken, 
But yesterday, my poor heart broken, 
Lay buried in the land of dreams. 


My own! my own! Fond cherished word ! 
To thee, O Memory! it is given 
To lift the soul from earth to heaven 
Upon affection’s truest chord. 


Thy tears bedew where Hope has trod, 


Who gently whispers, “‘ Follow me, 
And bid farewell to Memory, 
Thy Dead is living with her God.”’ 


R. Comperon NOAkKe, 
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A MORNING UNDER-GROUND. 


(CONTINUED.) 


AFTER watching for some time the colliers while they are 
“squatting ’’ down and ‘“‘ holing ’’ for very life under the measure 
of coal, here about one yard thick ; and after noting the cheerful 
way they go to work vigorously at ‘the stubborn wall in front, we 
are directed to go along the ‘‘ face ’’—a thing more easily said 
than done. However, we are down here for inspection, and intend 
seeing all we can; so here goes. We have to set about crawling 
‘on all-fours ’’ past several men, who can scarcely make room for 
us to pass ; and over masses of dislodged coal ; and under ‘‘ sprags ”’ 
of wood placed diagonally against the seam of coal to prop it up 
while being ‘* holed’’ under. Thus, after a variety of contacts with 
unyielding substances, and after much crawling, and stooping, and 
twisting, we at last emerge into another road, similar to the one we 
have lately left; and are by no means sorry to stand up and 
straighten ourselves once more. For it is certainly true in these 
lower regions and contracted avenues of a coal mine that— 


“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 


For in the interesting inspection of the base of a fossil tree his 
own apex may come into uncomfortable contact with overhanging 
rocks. 

Passing along the “ air-ways,’’ or great roads of the mine, 
observe the massive supports to the roof, in the shape of great 
props of fir, or even of oak, often parts of a tree a foot in thickness. 
These have placed above them here and there other strong pieces 
of timber, to give greater bearing surface. Observe these last, 
(like the top of the letter T,) and you will see they are in several 
cases crushed from a thickuess of six or even ten inches into a space 
of not more than one inch, or even less ; from the enormous weight 
of superincumbent rocks. One of these “érzes’’ as the upright 
supports are called, our guide, the charter-master, pats encourag- 
ingly with his hand, and tells us “‘That’s bin a rare old chap.” 
Some you see are charred with fire and explosions. 

In passing in and out of the many holes and corners, and 
passing numerous projections, we see how uscful is the collier’s 
style of hat, for a more costly or elegant head-piece would suffer 
grievously, and be out of place. Your true collier delights in 9 
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cap guiltless of all brim—a hat reduced to its lowest terms ; and 
resembling most of all an inverted pudding-basin ! 

As we journey on, we notice here and there along the sides of 
the roads the remains of what must once have formed great 
tropical trees ; masses of vegetable remains, of which the small and 
mutilated fragments which find their way into museums can give 
but a poor idea. We have seen a portion of a tree which could be 
measured for about forty feet, without signs of diminished thick- 
ness at either end. | 

The largest things of this kind we see were such as had no 
definite markings, or beautifully arranged leaf-scars whereby to 
class them with Stigmaria, Lepidodendra, or any other of the 
several genera into which the larger plants of the coal meusures are 
arranged; but merely great and irregular longitudinal markings, 
covered with the usual thin coating of coal, as though the bark of 
the tree had longer resisted decomposition, and been converted into 
cual after the hollow of the trunk had become filled with earthy 
matter. 

If we look up to the roof in some places, and hold our candles 
near, we may here and there see a mass of vegetable remains 
pressed flat upon the rocks; true leaves of a mighty volume, which 
yet holds many secrets. The profusion and beauty of these im- 
pressions of ferns, and twigs, and cones are surprising ; and make us 
long to carry home, for quiet inspection, a large slab or two of 
such exquisite printing. But generally the most beautiful fall to 
pieces the soonest ; and musi be studied in situ, or on the pit bank 
above ground, if at all. Hours have we ourselves spent on the 
banks surrounding the mouth of a pit, when the “ sinkers’’ below 
were sending up treasures of far times; and have split piece after 
piece of the hardened clay, and admired the many exquisite mark. 
ings of leaves and ferns, whose veins are seen in all their minute- 
ness and delicacy when first again opened to the light. We say 
again, for with us it amounts to a certainty that these very impres- 
sions of leaves arise from plants which verily lived and waved in a 
breeze like this which cools us, warm with breaking open the 
stones ; that those ferns once actually raised their lovely forms in 
the sunlight, and dropped their fronds in the autumn of their 
existence to form the thickly clustered impressions, whose colour 
and delicate reticulations charm us into forgetfulness of time. 

But we were looking at the leat impressions on the roof of the 
road we are in imagination traversing, though their excellence 
cannot well be seen by the dim light of the miner’s candle. The 
worst of it is that these markings are sadiy apt to become broken by 
tLe tools of the collier, and reach the surface only in a very frag- 
mentary condition, There is, moveover, a greater interest attached 
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to seeing them in their old and original bed in the rock, where 
during the long, long darkness some have retained a little of that 
colouring they wore in the sunlight of that far-distant time. 

Travelling along the road from the workings, we now come to 
an interesting feature in a seam of coal; but one grievously per- 
plexing now and then to the practical miner. It is one of those 
small and local “ faults’? in the measures called ‘‘swamps,”’ 
whereby is meant a dislocation from the even line of the seams ; 
where, if we observe any stratum of rock or coal on the road side, 
we suddenly find the position of that stratum to be raised or 
depressed, according to which side you are approaching from. 
Sometimes this alteration of level is only of a few inches; some- 
times it is several feet. If we now take up a portion of coal at 
the precise place where such a “swamp”’ occurs, we shall pro- 
bably find it smoothened over to a perfect polish, shewing us where 
the upheaval or depression occurred. Such places in the coal 
often look as though the stratum had been cut through diago- 
nnally, and one side raised or lowered. No doubt great earth- 
disturbance have effected these changes; and that, in some instances, 
long after the coal had received its present degree of solidity. 

Passing on, we come to a place where the charter-master asks 
“If we notice anything.”’ Certainly we do. A peculiar pungency is 
patent to our nostrils. It indicates the presence in small quantity 
of some of the deadly gases of the mines. The charter-master bids 
us shade the flame of our candle with the hand, and notice just 
above it. We do so; and perceive a faint hazy light extending an 
inch or two above the flame. This is one of the collier’s tests of 
the presence of his enemy, carburetted hydrogen. The road we 
are passing along is known to contain traces of gas, generally found 
lurking behind projections of rock, and also near the roof, but 
which gas is kept clear from accumulating in the roadway itself by 
the strong current of air always passing through it. One of our 
company lifts his “ Davy-lamp’’ into a corner near the roof: 
the wire gauge, from top to bottom, is instantly filled with blue 
flame. 

As we are walking along, a collier of the party speaks of 
“summut”’ having been seen there, pointing to a certain piece of 
wood, ‘‘ before Dick Brown was killed.’’ The life of a collier is 
not without its romantic side, despite the prosy details here recited. 
The men are often superstitious, and stories we hear of solitary 
men, in lonesome places down in the mines, being startled by forms 
white and spectral. From old worthies of the race bave we ourselves 
listened to stories of this kind, fully believed in, and told in confi- 

dence by the veteran colliers. Such stories, with accounts of acci- 
dents, often form the staple of conversations round tae cabin tire, 
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on the pit-bauk, when the omnipotent beer sets in motion the ready 
tongue of the voluble collier. 

After one and another of our party have dropped away from us to 
attend to their duties, and we are againalong way from the ‘ ‘face”” 
of the workings, we ask our euide to stay awhile. Seated on a bit 
of rock, we rest a short time, perfectly still. It is something very 
novel—this perfect silence. Not the faintest sound dawns upon 
the strained sense. Silence here is something positive ; as it were, 
wraps us round, with a strange and solemn covering. It might 
become awful soon. When we spoke of this once to a thoughtful 
clergyman, he told us that once, when he was alone during a calm 
day on one of the hills in Shropshire, the stillness was so entire, 
that “he began to feel afraid.” We can well understand why a 
hardy collier at a mine in this district of which we are speaking, 
when at work alone at night in one of the pits, requested for ‘* a 
lad to bear him company.”’ 

When walking along the air-ways of a mine, the stranger en- 
counters great doors; placed wherever necessary, to divert a current 
of air from one road along another where it is more needed. These 
“ air-doors ”’ open with difficulty and close with violence, by reason 
of the great current of air rushing against them. Our guide points 
out, on the post of one of these doors, a peculiar large and white 
fungus, looking beautiful in its striking contrast to the prevailing 
darkness and biackness of the mine. It seems to us remarkable 
that, in such entire darkness, the only vegetable seen should be 
perfectly white. 

The outer boundary of the mine, composing the “ face ”’ of the 
workings we have just left, lay at a distance of half a mile or more 
from the bottom of the shaft, and was considerably nearer the top 
of the ground than this latter, by reason of the measures or strata 
being thrown up at a high inclination by the great limestone fault 
of Shropshire ; which throws up the measures, and dislocates them 
altogether, and that across many miles of country. So much are 
the measures sometimes inclined that the coal or ironstone has to be 
brought out along roads formed at a considerable angle to the 
plane of the measures ; and even then the trucks have often to be 
held back by long chains dragging behind, to prevent injury to the 
men and horses. It is a serious thing in mining operation—the 
steep angles at which the measures sometimes have to be worked ; 
and the horses often suffer from this cause. It has been found 
that an old horse who knows the danger will sometimes bolt right 
through the air-doors, rather than let the runaway carriages over- 
take him, when the chain that kept them back has given way. 
Occasionally a veteran and wily horse has been known to stop 
the moment he feels the carriage has broken loose; and, sitting 
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down in front, to "stop it directly, with little or no injury to him. 
self ! : 

While walking along various roads of the pit, to see different 
paris, and examine anything of interest, we are frequently called 
upon to ‘‘ Mind, master ;’’ such ‘‘ minding” consisting of squeezing 
ourselves close to the side of the road, or getting into a convenient 
recess, while a horse, with a truck of coal following him, thunders 
past in a way dangerous to those unaccustomed to the ways of a 
mine. Once the charter-master, acting as our guide, calls out to a 
man—* Did’st get any more powder, Jim ?’’. Who replies—“ Yis, 
gaffer; they’m going to fire directly ’n the insett.”” Not long 
after we hear a dull THUD, which reverberates along the roads of 
the mine. It proceeds, we are told, from the “‘ firing,” or blasting 
of the hard rock in the ‘‘ insett ’’ just mentioned. Such blasting 
consists of a water-proof bag of gunpowder, size as required, let 
into a circular hole bored in the rock ; to this “ shot ”’ is attached a 
piece of “fuse ’? about a yard long, or length as required, which is 
left. projecting from the hole after it has been plugged with pounded 
rock or other substance. A light is applied to the fuse ; while it is 
slowly burning, the men clear away. Presently a dull, heavy ex- 
plosion, heard maybe on the surface, proclaims that firing has been 
going on below, and the stubborn rock been made to yield. 

During the process of sinking the shaft of a pit, this blasting 
with gunpowder, which has very frequently to be done, is attended 
with considerable danger ; for the place where this is being 
done is then not much larger than the size of the diameter of the 
shaft above, and, of course, there<is no outlet sideways ; the only 
escape for the “ sinkers ’’ is by being drawn quickly up the shaft. 
And if the fuse is drier or shorter than usual, the explosion will 
sometimes hurl large pieces of rock against the bottom of the cage 
or “ bouk ’’ in which the men are being drawn up. 

While proceeding along these subterranean passages (like the 
burrowing of gigantic moles), we must not be much surprised if we 
find something start from under our feet, and rush off into the 
darkness. It is probably a rat, what a collier emphatically calls a 
“rot ;’? of which tribe of animals, as well as of mice, there are 
frequently many to be found in mines. They get down in the hay 
sent down the pit for the numerous horses. Consequently the 
colliers will now and then take a cat down with them into these 
lower regions, to lessen the number of mice and rats; such cats 
being generally petted by the men, and fed with scraps at meal- 
times. 

At one point, during the journey we are taking, our guide 
points out a certain spot where two roads meet, at which a poor lad 
was crushed to death by a fallen rock, not many days before. The 
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poor, brave fellow could still speak to the men who ran to extricate 
him, and told them where to lift the weight from him, “ to let him 
breathe.’ He was got out as quickly as possible and taken up the 
pit; but life was fled ere he reached the surface. Then followed 
that sad sight not unusual in a mining district :—a cart moving 
slowly away from the pit’s mouth, followed by weeping women and 
strong men silenced by the presence of death. Then all the work- 
men at this pit left their work, and came away for that day; that 
being the usual custom at any such time. Shortly after, probably 
the next Sunday, a great concourse of colliers, all dressed ia black, 
might be seen attending some funeral at the neighbouring church. 
yard. Such is the perilous life of the collier ! 

As we pursued our way along these dark underground passages, 
the thought comes forcibly to our mind, what a vastly different 
thing it is to be walking through a coal-pit like this as against 
having our daily work here, and coming down in the darkness for 
five days each week, year after year. One wonders how men can 
be found to do it. Nothing but training te the work from boyhood 
can make them stick to it, one would think. The holiday on 
Monday which these men claim must be almost necessary ; 
especially during winter, when they descend the mine in the cold, 
dark morning, to leave their hard laborious work only when night 
has fallen. Often in winter one may see the flickering candle borne 
by the collier along the roads on the surface, when he is wending 
homeward in the dark evening, with that shuffling gait of his, It 
seems natural, we suppose, he should wish to light his path above 
eround, even as he does so constantly below. Yet colliers are 
cheerful as a class ; the very severity of their occupation seeming to 
bring about a reaction; and one cannot be surprised that in 
summer after coming up the pit in a mass of brown, dangling 
humanity they should disperse from the pit’s mouth like noisy 
lads from school, rolling and tumbling about as they walk, as 
collier’s know how, jostling one another as they rise and fall with 
that shambling gait of theirs. The very recklessness of manner 
shown oftentimes by the collier above ground may be something 
drawn from the rude character of his work, the violence and hard. 
ness of which he may fancy give him a right to a free-and-eas 
carriage of himself in the upper world. His work is of that 
‘* positive ’’ kind he is in no kind of doubt of having done a day’s 
work and earned a night’s repose. The severer the toil often the 
lighter the responsibility. ‘So when the grimy fellow rolls home at 
night, he is fancy free ; and is ready heartily to exchange ‘‘ Good- 
night ’’ with every one he meets. 

The expressions we heard used just lately in reference to that 
poor lad who was crushed under the fallen rocks, told us these men 
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felt strongly regarding what had happened. Under that coarse 
exterior of theirs, is often found much genuine kindness, and even 
childishness of heart. At the pay-house door the ‘‘ gathering ”’ of 
money is often considerable, for a sick or disabled brother. 

Returning from our tour of the mine, and ourselves somewhat 
tired with the four miles, or thereabouts, which we have traversed 
in these dark passages and low-roofed roads, with our candles fast 
burning out, with some insight at least into the mysteries of 
“insetts,’’ ‘‘ druggans,”’ “‘ gate-roads,’’ ‘‘ air-troughs,’’ “ bouks,”’ 
‘dans,’ and a variety of things with extraordinary names,—we 
arrive once more at the bottom of the shaft, whence we started 
several hours before. We have to wait some time for the chains to 
be lowered for our ascent. While staying thus near the bottom of 
the shaft, we are struck with the peculiar and pleasing effect of 
the daylight from above resting on the bottom. It is like a circle 
of moonlight / 

We sit some time watching it, as it forms so telling a contrast 
to the prevailing gloom. Life seems to be in that circle of light ! 
The men around, I suppose, are too accustomed to see it spread a 
glory on the floor to remark its beauty. When we glance up 
above, daylight appears in the opening, like a brilliant star! 

The chains are lowered ; we seat ourselves once more in loops 
and are quickly hoisted up into the sunshine, where we feel 
extended, after the contraction of the mine ; from walking through 
which we have gained something besides the modicum of coal-dust 


on our dress, and shall long remember our experience of a Morning 
Under-ground. 


HoracE Pearce, F.G.S. 
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VISIT TO THE ISLE OF AMSTERDAM. 


Tnat this world is full of strange vicissitudes, must always be 
the observation of every one that knows life, and with the awful 
catastrophe which had befallen their fellow passengers, and the 
majority of the crew in the larger boat before their eyes, as well as 
the destruction, complete as it was, of the good ship, the “ Queen 
of the Sea,” this smaller party of the crew, indeed, felt cause to be 
grateful for their deliverance. But if they escaped alive it was 
really saying the most that could be said. They had no clothes 
but those they had on; they had food in a desolate island that 
would not last two months; they had no shelter except there should 
be a cave in the rocks haply somewhere to be found, and as to 
property, it was all gone. ‘hen, the island seemed bare of trees 
altogether. 

‘* But,”’ sail the captain, ‘‘ it will be hard indeed if, with the 
guns to kill game, and the hot springs to cook, we cannot manage 
to get enough to support us until such time as some craft may 
come near the coast. As to shelter, the weather is really so warm 
as to require little ; this we may judge to be certain from the latitude 
that the islaud lies in. We must go in search of some caves or 
openings in the rock; but as to living, I do not see any fear ot our 
being able to make it out.’’ 

This he said to the mate, and then they both said that they 
would go on an exploring expedition. Taking two of the sailors 
with them, and leaving the rest of the party in the boat, they went 
on, and at the distance of a quarter of a mile they reached a 
cavern which was situated on the sideof a mountain. It could not 
hold more than four people, and the captain said—* This we shall 
make the ladies’ chamber.’’ About one hundred yards further on 
they came to a much larger one—‘‘ This we must make (said the 
captain) our own home. ‘Then,’’ he added, “ I think we now had 
better return to the party and report progress.’”’ They then, 
accordingly, went back. 

The captain told the sailors off into three watches each of three 
men. One watch was always to remain on the boat, their 
object being to keep a look-out for any suil, and, if advisable, 
even put out to sea. SBesides their other occupations, they were 
also to be caterers of fish to the whole party, and there in the 
bay was abundance of many sorts; and one of the sailors had 
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brought lines and hooks in his pocket, and all the party promised 
themselves hopes of catching plenty of fish. They were to keep a 
flag hoisted on the highest top of the mountain adjoining, and 
they found a piece of plank on which to hoist it. The second 
watch, or party of three went to work in getting ready the two 
caverns and fitting them up as well as circumstances would admit 
both for the ladies’ accommodation and for their own. It was 
decided that as this would be hard work for these six men, the rest 
were to remain in the cave, and to be ready so as to relieve them 
every twenty-four hours; one man was kept free from all duty, 
being the cook, and his business was to get ready the meals for all 
the party. Happily they had one among their number who was 
a good cook. : 

The captain and mate would always be within call when any 
any news of a sail or other unforeseen event was brought to light ; 
and as to their absence in quest of game, it could not be very 
lengthened, as the island was only four miles in length by two in 
breadth. But these two were principally to occupy themselves by 
shooting for the benefit of the party. Thus having chalked out 
their mode of life, they had the cavern cleared out for the two ladies. 
They then had what provisions they were supplied with carried to 
the large cavern; and soon the cook found that though fuel in the 
island was very scarce and that utensils were not to be thought of, 
yet from the circumstance of the hot springs being at hand, nothing 
was easier than the boiling of tench, bream, cod, and the cray-fish, 
which was most plentiful, also the beef, and, consequently, his 
occupation would be nearly a sinecure. Fresh water, also, was 
abundant. With the indefatigable industry of sailors, all the 
difficulties of procuring the different requisites for making their 
sojourn in some measure comfortable vanished. The fish made a 
most agreeable change of diet. The captain and mate often shot 
curlews and boobies ; so they had no want of food. Certainly they 
had no tea or coffee, much less sugar; but having a sufficiency to 
eat and drink, they thought they ought to feel contented, 

But such a life of adventures of a nature so wild, suited as it 
was, however, to the sons of toil and to active men, was, of course, 
a dreadful trial to the ladies. Sophia, the luxurious, the lady-like, 
the soft sybarite, whose every care was for her own enjoyment; 
Eliza, the gentle, the mild, the sweet-tempered, whose soul was as 
pure as the sleep of infancy,—these mourned together in their 
lonely cell, while the men worked day and night at their hardy 
labour. They rose early together, and, holding each other’s hand, 
went to the water’s edge early, and made their simple toilet by the 
side of the rock. The men vied with one another in bringing them 


everything that could be got under the circumstances, to make 
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their hard life pleasanter, and both officers and men treated them 
with the respect which they might have met with had they been 
princesses. The cook brought them either the fish or meat in some 
large shells, which had been found in the island,’ and fresh water in 
others. For the captain, mate, and sailors it was like a variety of 
the roughing sort of life which mankind meets with more or less in 
most countries, and even the city-bred, and those tied to the desk 
or the counter, yearn to have a specimen of such vicissitudes in life. 
But here both men and women had before them the indefinable thirst 
for some cordial, endearing report of some other country—some 
glimmering of hope for a communication with mankind,—some 
vision of mercy, in the shape of a sail, which might from any land 
come within sight of this speck of land in the solitude of the Indian 
Ocean, hundreds of miles away from any continent. 

While the air was most still, and the spacious horizon the, 
clearest, on the highest top of the mountain the captain and mate, 
how longingly did they strain their sight! How the captain (who 
never was without his glass) eagerly surveyed the ocean on all 
sides! He thought that the most advisable plan was to have both 
the pieces loaded, and then, when any sign of a sail came to view, he 
purposed to fire one barrel after another, and he flattered himself with 
the belief that in the calm silence of the undisturbed ocean the 
report of their discharge would be heard at a great distance. Also 
in the darkest nights, he would repair to the same spot on the top 
of the mountain, and collecting fragments of wood, such as could be 
found, used to light a fire and watch for hours with some of the men, 
in the hope that the light might perhaps be seen by the crew of any 
craft which by chance should be navigating in this distant part of 
the ocean. The immense distance, however, made it somewhat 
improbable that any navigator should deem it prudent so far to 
leave his course as to come within their neighbourhood. However, 
there rested one chance of hope in the knowledge that it was pretty 
well known by all, that the fresh water in this island was exceed- 
ingly good—indeed, such as is always best and most free from 
impurity, coming as it does from a hot spring; and that conse- 
quently any vessel which was looking out for a watering place, 
might make the shore, where there were no harhour-dues to be 
demanded, and no inconvenience except delay to be apprehended. 
After a night’s watch or a day’s looking out, he always came back 
to give the ladies an account of what had passed, and his recitals, 
although barren of incident were, he felt, a sort of comfort to them. 
When thus the day finished hopelessly, and the night’s wateh was 
also in vain, the small party felt sick at heart. For each day’s 
report continued disappointing,—so peculiarly situated was this 
wretched spot, like an oasis of land in the isolation of its loneliness, 
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and also the nature of its position. The high table-land was fertile, 
but, of course, wholly untilled; but from the absence of trees:or 
shrubs, the glare and heat were oppressive, : 

Often Sophia derived the greatest comfort from conversing with 
Eliza, and the sweetness of her singing used to sooth her.» This 
was one of her songs :— 


“ Ocean isle ! round the waves whose expanse is unending, 
So bright ; still so hopeless our prospects to cheer, 
No faint gleam of joy, or no beacon befriending, — 
How long are we doomed for a sojourn here ? 
No fair breeze to waft as a promise of leaving, 
Or bear us the tidings of friends or of home. 
How long shall these caves hear the sounds of our grieving, 
The much-sought-for message, say, when will it come ? 
Say, when will our aching eyes ere cease from gazing, 
To catch but a glimpse of the long-looked-for sail ? 
Our voices in prayer, for relief we are raising ; 
These rocks know their echoes, they’re heard in the gale. 
How joyous our breasts ! then with wild transport swelling, 
Would greet the glad signal that bids us depari, 
Would cede to the sea-birds their desolate dwelling, 
And welcome the summons so dear to our heart !” 


Many days they had now passed, and there seemed no hope for 
them, though they dared not say so to one another, so often had the 
captain and mate been frustrated in their plans. These two, however, 
had been most indefatigable in procuring food, and the sailors had 
always been successful in fishing, so that with all, both the ladies 
and the crew, there was a sufficiency, although their clothes had 
become somewhat ragged. But in such a climate this last was 
looked upon as quite a minor misfortune. 

The tediousness of the days was, of course, felt more by the 
educated, who were devoid of books, than by the sailors. But 
Eliza had an invaluable treasure in a pocket Bible, which she read 
constantly by day to Sophia. She found, as all find who read its 
sacred pages, and who firmly believe them, and accompany their 
reading with prayer, that the word carried comfort and peace to 
their minds—the only peace, indeed,—the peace which is given not 
as the world giveth. Never—never did they neglect this, or cease 
to thank God that in their extreme of misery they yet had been 
able to preserve a copy of His Word. 

After all, the simplicity of their mode of life had a certain 
charm. They always got up before sunrise and retired to bed when 
it was dark. Such as their tenor of life was it was little they 
varied. By day they walked on the high ground. They looked also 
for cray-fish and for oysters, and thought that they also ought to 
contribute their share to procuring food for the community. 
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The sea-bathing in the morning was universal, and there was 
a shallow little nook which was set apart for the two ladies; none 
of the rest approached this. It was very near the entrance of 
the narrow creek, presenting the only place of access in the island 
for a boat. 

One morning, exceedingly early, Eliza left Sophia to her repose 
(they both of them slept upon a primitive couch of island-grass, 
which was not by any means a bad substitute for a bed). It was 
just the dawn, and she went into the bath which they were both 
accustomed to take in the morning. When she came out from the 
sea she partly dressed herself, and, sitting with her feet in the 
water, she began to braid her beautiful hair. The rock that she 
sat on was a good deal nearer the entrance of the creek, than the 
place where lay the boat, on board of which were the sailors, and an 
angular rock lay between it and the embouchure to the open sea. 
While she sat pensive thus, engaged in her primitive toilet, she 
heard, to her great astonishment, the splash of oars and the loud 
sound of several voices. She had barely time to stand up out of 
the water when she was thus disturbed. The glow of youthful 
animation was flashing in her face. The light of her blue eyes - 
kindled with emotion. Nearly half her face was concealed by 
the light flaxen hair, which as yet she had not arranged ; her neck 
and shoulders were only half veiled. Her beautiful white feet, like 
dazzling marble, stood on the rock, her arms were raised in the act 
of braiding part of her hair in plaits. She hesitated, doubtful as 
to whether she should endeavour to seek refuge up the mountain, 
or stay till the persons, evidently approaching the creek, arrived. 
She had just decided that it was a more dignified proceeding to 
remain, when a boat, pulled by four men with two persons who 
looked like officers, in the stern, came round the angle, and stopped 
in front of the rock on which she was standing. 

The sailors who manned the boat were four men from the crew 
of the ‘‘ Waterwitch,’”’ and the two who were seated at the stern 
were Captain Sparshott and Clarence Hervey. The vessel had 
been cruising about so long, that although it was somewhat out of 
their course, Captain Sparshott decided it would be better for her, 
after having suffered so much by the violence of the gale, as they 
had also been driven, nolens-volens, so far south, to go into 
Amsterdam for fresh water, and have a little leisure for repairing 
sails and refitting in otherways. He had passed St. Paul’s during 
the night, and knowing there was no convenient landing-place 
there, he sailed southwards witha fair breeze, and reached 
Amsterdam before it was light in the morning, and dropping 
anchor, was determined, at the first dawn of day, to visit the 
shore, which he accordingly did in company with Clarence Hervey, 
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who longed always to be first in any seemingly adventurous expe- 
dition. The loneliness, the wild appearance, the curious accounts 
which navigators had circulated of the island, gave it a peculiar 
charm to an enterprising youth ; and for Captain Sparshott's part 
he was very glad to make the shore on account of the refitting of 
his clipper, and the accommodation afforded by such a harbour, 
where there was high ground which would shelter the ship under 
any stress of weather, and plenty of water to be had without the 
expense of harbour dues; as for provisions, he thought they might 
rough it a few days longer on the salt provisions and biscuit, as 
they were well provided with potatoes. But when they reached 
the spot where the beautiful girl was standing, he bid the sailors 
hold on, and Clarence Hervey rising, jumped on from the stern to 
the rock, and exclaimed—* Is it possible I see Miss Wilson ?” 

The nature of the situation, the wondérful coincidence which 
had brought about their meeting, the astonishment which a sight 
not less miraculous apparently than the vision of an apparition,— 
all united to make her almost unable to answer. They filled her 
with awe. A crowd of recollections came to her mind, and the 
sudden appearance of one object which never ceased to be dear to 
her, however long she had been estranged from his sight, were 
almost too much for her to bear. But gathering courage at last, 
she said— 

“Indeed, Mr. Hervey, you do, though it may be almost 
incredible to say so. But we have been shipwrecked. The 
lady with whom I came out, the captain of the ship, the mate, and 
some of the sailors and I, escaped in a small boat ; and we were all 
obliged to land in this island. They are all here ; some in a boat, 
some in a small cave a short way on, and you will doubtless soon 
see them.” 

She then sat down, and both Captain Sparshott and he saw that 
it would be better for the present to leave her and pass onwards to 
where the boat containing the sailors was stationed. 

To these, their arrival was as if new life had been given them, 
as if they had risen from a tomb, or been rescued from a soli 
dungeon. How earnestly did they return thanks to God for the 
blessing! How much they had to say and to comment upon ! 

After the two captains had had their conference together, the 
result was that they should all, in two day’s time, take their 
departure to the Cape, on board the “ Waterwitch,”’ and if the wind 
should be favourable, even sooner. After Eliza returned to the 
cavern she, of course, told Sophia all that had happened. That 
morning their breakfast was indeed a happy one. The excitement 
made her shed a flood of tears. She could not realise her own 
situation; she dared not even believe that she was in earnest, good 
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faith restored to life, as it were, in such a sudden, such an 
unexpected manner. She dared not trust herself to believe that 
the youth, who now came in the full plentitude of manly beauty as 
one of her preservers, was indeed the same as the boy to whom she 
had pledged her affection more than two years before in England. 
All her emotions even Sophia, though for some time she had been 
her conjidante, did not witness. She, herself, was, of course, also 
much moved, and, indeed, so were all the party, as well as the 
gallant tars who had thus come to their relief. But the feelings 
both of the shipwrecked sufferers and of the crew of the “ Water- 
witch ”’ were as nothing compared to what was felt by Hervey and 
Eliza. 


It did not require much preparation to get ready all that had 
to be taken on board, and the boats were most willingly manned by 
the sailors and pulled to the “ Waterwitch,”’ which was lying to 
the lee of the high rocks near the entrance to the creek. The 
sailors first took what remained cf provisions, and brought casks to 
replenish their fresh water ; and after about four hours’ time, they 
came for the purpose of embarking the few that had been residents 
—now more than three weeks—of the island. Mrs. Markham, and © 
the captain and mate, and five of the sailors, went in one boat, and 
she told Eliza that she would see that all was ready for her in the 
cabin which was to be appropriated for them. In the meantime, 
she would leave her with Clarence Hervey, and soon they would 
return for her and him and the rest of the sailors. 

During all the time that this was taking place, Hervey and 
Eliza had a world of matters to talk about. They went over the 
history first of their respective homes, of Mrs. Dowling’s marriage, 
of Mr, Sharman’s proposal, of Hervey’s doings, since he had been in 
India, of the sort of country which it was, of his success in having 
obtained the object of his hopes in point of worldly advancement, 
of the frightful calamity which had resulted in the loss of the 
‘* Queen of the Sea,’’ and touched but lightly, still, evidently with 
great interest, upon the subject of their future prospects. Certainly, 
all seemed exceedingly favourable for Clarence Hervey’s hopes. 
However, Eliza thought that it would never answer to decide at once 
upon the subject; that, as Mr. Sharman had been mainly instru- 
mental in inducing her mother to let her embark for India, it was 
at least, in any case, due to him to let him know distinctly what 
her sentiments were, although she had given him no grounds to 
found his hopes upon; yet she knew that her mother had led him 
to believe that he should be united to her. ‘‘I shall decidedly,” 
she said to herself, *‘ let Mr. Sharman know that I cannot find it 
in my heart to love him, and however reasonable may be his hopes 


and advantageous his offers, I find that I.am not, myself, in a 
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situation to respond to his affection. As for Clarence, he was quite 
averse to wound ber delicacy by making then any avowal of his 
passion; but he told her enough to make her know that he 
cherished the same feelings for her as he had before. A long and 
most deeply-interesting conversation was kept up between them, 
and, indeed, they scarcely ceased talking until it was time for them 
to join the party on board the “ Waterwitch.” 

When the preparations were all finished, the wind being fair, the 

“ Waterwitch ’’ commenced her voyage. The captain gave up his 

cabin to the ladies, and it had all the luxury of a chamber to them, 

although from the stiffness of the breeze they did not go on deck. 

The exhaustion, consequent upon the change, so extraordinary 

from the privations and hardships they were enduring on the 

island, to the state of inaction and comparative luxury on board, 

was felt more after two day’s sail than when they first embarked. 

But the ship was a first-rate sailing one, and though the ladies 

experienced the sense of the feeling of safety, yet they were so 

fatigued that they were unable to leave their cabin for a long time. 

Even if they got up from their berth they found it difficult to stand ; 

but they were comforted with the reflection that they were making 

way as fast as they could. While they had none on board of their 
own sex but themselves, they certainly, at first, felt very much 
scared ; but no lady of high degree in her own palace could have 
been treated with more respect and attention than they met with 
from all, The steward knocked at the door and brought their 
meals-on two trays which he left there, and then returned in an 
hour. The captain and Clarence Hervey called at their cabin 
early every morning, and gave an account of the progress which the 
vessel was making. This was so very favourable, that about five 
days after they had left Amsterdam, they sighted Table Bay. 
What a host of emotions did this conjure up to most of the party on 
board! What a world of tragic history was there for the captain 
of the *‘ Queen of the Sea ’’ to narrate, as he, indeed, would’ have to 
be the spokesman or writer of what had befallen his own ship! 
To Mrs. Markham the loss of property which had occurred were 
almost as nothing compared to his. Poor Eliza was not, so far as 
worldly goods went, much a loser. But as the captain of the 
** Waterwitch ’? was soon to return to Calcutta, it was Clarence 
Hervey’s wish to endeavour to prevail upon the ladies to take their 
passage back with him. 

The clipper had been laden with Indian stores and articles of 
traffic, together with plenty of tea from China, and also tobacco 
from Bengal; and the object of the owners was to dispose of those 
88 soon as possible at the Cape, and to return with Constantia wine 

and other African commodities; s0 the lading and unlading was not 
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supposed to be a process that would occupy,many days. This had 
all been taken into consideration by Clarence Hervey when he em- 
barked in her for a short cruise. At that time his grand object was 
to have as much of the sea air as he could possibly get, and then to 
return to Calcutta, which, indeed, for an obvious reason, he at his 
departure felt pained to leave. But now, by astrange concurrence 
of circumstances, and in a manner which he never would have 
expected in his most sanguine dreams of hope, he had gained the 
object of his ardent aspirations in consequence of his having left it. 
Were such a visionary castle to be built in any fancy ‘‘ how 
absurd,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘ would it seem!’’ But he felt that he 
could not deny himself, in reason, the hope that she who wholly 
occupied his admiration might yet be his. 

When they anchored at Table Bay, the captain of the ship 
having certified that Mrs. Markham was the wife of an Indian 
civilian, she found no difficulty in procuring credit at the banker’s 
houses; neither did the ladies find it difficult to get lodgings in 
the semi- Dutch town. 

On the evening of the ship’s arrival, the two ladies proceeded in ~ 
a close carriage, provided by Clarence Hervey, to one of the 
boarding houses, of which there are somany. They were followed 
in another by Clarence and the two captains. As Mrs. Markham 
was amply provided with funds, their first object was to get 
suitable apparel; and indeed they were scarcely (in the costume 
that they landed in) fit to be seen. But it did not take much time 
to get, for present wear, enough of ready-made garments to make 
them comfortable; and they were visited the next day by Clarence 
and the two captains, and after a consultation about their prospects 
they agreed to return with the captain of the “ Waterwitch ’’ to 
Calcutta. That evening the gentlemen had an invitation from one 
of the regimental messes to dinner, which they accepted. They, 
too, had to manage for their outfit in the way of clothes; but 
thanks to the occupation of Capetown so long by the English, and 
and the presence of the two regiments there, as well as the circum. 
stance of there being a large number of Europeans resident in the 
town, every style of ready-made dress was easily to be purchased. 
At the appointed dinner hour (seven o’clock) the two captains and 
Hervey repaired to a stone barrack in the town square. This lay 
below a circuitous mountain which surrounded the town like a 
broad amphitheatre. There was a table land at the top of the hill. 
They entered the mess-room, which was full of officers, and were 
most cordially greeted by the chief, who had invited them with the 
hospitality usual to military men, particularly in the Colonies. 
After several very civil and complaisant speeches from different 
other officers, the dinner was announced, and they entered a large 
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hall adjacent, and were quite dazzled with the blaze of light and 
the splendour of the service of plate. It happened to be the 
fortune of this regiment that the generosity of a colonel, who had 
served a long time with them, had bequeathed to them this service 
of plate. The rich old bachelor, who had no one to leave his money 
to, had laid it out in thus munificently catering to the love of display 
which more or less is characteristic of military established messes. 
Conformable to the sumptuous apparatus of plate, the dinner was 
also exceedingly well supplied with soup, fish, pdtés, butcher’s 
meat, made dishes, and pastry ; the number of the servants, the 
grandeur of’the dresses, the laughter and noise, the incessant asking 
one another to take wine, the different exquisite wines which were 
either on the table or handed round, made the scene to an uninitiated 
man quite bewildering. Its mirth and revelry, the jocund nature 
of the conversation, the graceful abandon of the style, the ease with 
which those who conversed passed from one subject to another, the 
careless way in which every serious subject was wholly dismissed from 
consideration, and ignored as a matter unworthy of regard, savoured 
of the society and the profession which looks to pleasure as the 
summum-bonum of existence. 

There is a fascination in this delusive sort of devoting one’s hours 
to listening to nothing but the sounds of amusement and laughter, 
and io the indulgence of the appetite. Thecultivation of a taste for 
learning, and the love of it, were too much the mode of life with 
them, who might at any hour be summoned to the camp, and to 
every privation and vicissitude attending a military life. “ Misce 
stutitiam consiliis brevem,’’ might be also a wholesome lesson; but 
no one could advise a complete disregard of what was improving to 
the mind and invigorating to the body. Subsequent to the taking 
off the cloth, the president stood up and proposed first the King’s 
health, afterwards the health of the colonel and officers who were 
entertained there, as this was an occasion when a regiment that had 
lately come to the Cape was invited to this mess; then followed 
toasts couched in a language, which would be unknown to readers 
of the present day, and. happily eliminated from the conversation of 
Young England as it now appears atthe mess-table. 'There-wereno 
long speeches, such being especially avoided by military men at their 
meetings—in fact, there is no profession, if we except the navy in 
which the art of oratory has less opportunity of being cultivated ; 
but the colonel commanding the regiment which had been invited, — 
got up and returned thanks briefly, and expressed, in a shambling 
sort of parlance much practised by fashionable men who eschew 
anything like elaborate speeches, the pleasure which his officers 
would anticipate in making the acquaintance of the regiment who 
had so highly favoured them. Then ‘the conversation after the 
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toasts had all been duly given, and done honour to, became more 
general; and the seniors began talking over their different 
experiences, and the reminiscences of friends, intermingled with 
sundry anecdotes drawn from passages in life which had taken 
place in different countries. The band of the regiment also played at 
intervals, and was the greatest pleasure to those musically disposed ; 
but very many among the number of the young men were glad 
when God save the King sounded. With regard to the conversation 
of the young officers, the levity of all parties gave it peculiar charms 
for young men. Certainly the topics which found most favour 
were those of sport. They spoke of the lion-hunting in the interior— 
of the descriptions of the hunters forming a ring of their horses with 
their heads inside, and the riders waiting in the centre of the circle, 
with loaded pieces, for the approach of the lions, who were duly 
welcomed by the nag’s kicks, and the discharge of the fire-arms 
which generally were successful in either wounding, or killing the 
savage beast. Also of the sport which those who went further into the 
interior, and shot the different deer, the hippopotamus, and various 
other quadrupeds, had met with, and considering both the wildness 
of the sort of life, and the great variety of all sorts of game, the most 
ardent of sportsmen would not have wished for a theme more replete 
with excitement. When all the accidents by flood and field, had 
been gone over, and the wine had been circulated very freely, those 
amongst the officers who could sing, were called on. This, many 

years ago, used to be the universal custom at messes when they 
sat up late, and the indulgence in ‘‘ potations, pottles deep,’’ was 
the custom in the good old times when George the Fourth was 
King. There were Scotch songs, Irish songs, amatory songs, 
burlesque songs, and most uproarious songs; and soon after the 
party broke up, and went to their several homes. 

The next day, the headaches, and the langour, and the prostration 
of the nerves, were the sure consequence of this midnight conversa- 
tion, which, if not quite as bad as that represented in Hogarth’s 
inimitable picture, was such as to show that English gentlemen 
of that time were similar to those who flourished one hundred 
years before, and that the bravest and the noblest of the sons of 
men were also the most drunken. Gentlemen now would 
scorn to be accused of the failings which Shakespere most 
emphatically attributes to the English people of his day. But 
unhappily, it was just as applicable to the masses then, as it was 
at the time that it was written, that in England they are most potent 
in potting. Your Dane, your German, your swag - bellied 
Hollander, are nothing to your English. 

For two days, of course it was impossible for the ladies to go 
out, but on the third day Clarence Hervey called on them, and 
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proposed a visit to the Dutch Company’s gardens, the menagerie, 
and parts of the town; and afterwards they said that they would 
like to see the review of the, troops, which was to take place in the 
afternoon. They soon saw all that was to be seen of the town, its 
Keisar Gracht, the gardens adjacent to the heights laid out, as they 
are, in the formal Dutch style, and the huge lions roaming about in 
an enclosure which is kept in by very lofty walls. Sight-seeing, 
unless engaged in with interest by one who wishes to take notes, 
if not to print them, is a tiresome process. li, however, men or 
ladies, do really feel inclined to improve their knowledge, the mode 
of doing it is patent to any one ; that is, let them put down in their 
tablets what they see, and whether they print it or not, they will 
at least have the satisfaction of being able to bring it immediately 
home to their remembrance. But to walk through shows, see 
buildings, view picture-galleries, and mot heed them so as 
to be able to give an account of them, is like reading through 
a dry book against time, in doing which no one could ever 
expect that any mind could grasp and retain the meaning of 
the author. It is, perhaps otherwise with such a show before 
your eyes as a military review: there, like the scenes in a 
dissolving-view, the different features of which must be watched, ere 
they vanish from the sight, the figures and movements are always 
fleeting. Clarence enjoyed looking at the different evolutions and 
explaining them to Eliza, and Mrs. Markham conversed with Captain 
Sparshott, who joined them in the square. It certainly was quite 
a relief to the eye, to look at the movement of the troops, their 
martial steps, their gay uniform, their noble mien, after seeing the 
specimens of humanity and animal life which met their view in walk. 
ing through the streets of Capetown. The Hottentots, with their 
woolly hair and thick lips; the uncouth waggons drawn by bullocks, 
sometimes fourteen in a team, preceded by a Hottentot wearing 
a head-covering shaped conically like a steeple, the burly, 
heavy-featured tobacco-loving, saturnine, solid-looking, half.clad 
negroes, who acted as servants; also the quaintness of the Dutch 
houses, with their verandahs in front, all either of stone or white 
washed ; the breadth .of the streets, most of them having a ditch 
In its centre; the nature of the soil, composed of red earth ; 
the frequent plantations of oak,—were all remarkable in the town. 
Captain Sparshott, said that he fully expected to be able to sail 
the next day, and the intelligence was not altogether unpleasing to 
Sophia Markham, who did not see any friends that she knew, and 
cared not to stay ina place of which both Eliza and she were 
beginning to get tired, The latter, indeed, rather preferred the 
Prospect of the sea voyage, in her inmost heart, as she knew that it 
would bring her nearer the attainment of her secret, but most 
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cherished hopes, taken, as it was, with the being in whom she was 
most interested. However uninteresting to bystanders, the con- 
versation between Eliza and Clarence might be to themselves, 
it seemed so absorbing that Mrs. Markham never cared to interrupt 
it. Yet the appearance of the biondina, beautiful as she was, really 
formed the magic of the scene as she stood near the saluting point 
in the square when the troops were marching past. Even the 
general was not regardless of it, as, from under his bushy eyebrows, 
blanched with many years of service, he viewed with stern, unbend- 
ing eyes the different movements of the troops; nor were the 
mounted officers, who felt pride in exhibiting their horsemanship 
before her blue eyes, so soft and languishing ; neither were the 
regimental officers, as they circled their swords in navy salute, when 
passing the flag, unmindful of them; neither were any of the 
actors in the scene who were there present unconscious of their 
beauty, or unwishful of gratifying their sight if they could by any 
possibility spare time to glance at them. 

When the review was over, and they were walking back to their 
lodgings Captain Sparshott said, that as they had been good enough 
tosay that they would consent to sail with him, he would advise 
their coming on board the next day, as he would not delay longer 
on any but the most urgent business, there being now immediate 
necessity for sailing, owing to the wind. 

So as Sophia said that“ she would get everything ready for 
embarkation before two in the afternoon,’ ” the Captain agreed to 
send a boat for them to the wharf at that hour. They had conse. 
quently a very busy time before them; but amidst all the hurry 
of preparation, and amidst the variety of matters to think of, it could 
be easily seen, by Clarence, that Eliza’s interest was certainly 
concentrated in him. She was, however, peculiarly situated ; she 
was resolved not to give him her opinion finally as to her choice, 
or as to her prospects, until she had been able in some way to confer, 
if not to speak, to Mr. Sharman. She said that it was only 
due, both to him and to her mother, to do this; she knew that 
many girls would have decided upon yielding to the suggestions of 
their own impulse in making their selection; but she said to 
herself that she never could reconcile it to true principle to com- 
mence life thus, by standing opposed to a parent’s wishes. When 
she had been able to explain to Mr. Sharman what the case was, 
how her affections stood, how deeply she felt indebted to him, she 
would put it to his own good sense, and to his feeling, whether it 
were not better to let her follow the fate which she had chosen for 
herself, and not urge her to an unwilling consent. Such were the 
thoughts which passed in her mind, and from time to time she had 
to listen, not certainly with displeasure, to the transient remarks 
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relative to the place, the time of sailing, the circumstances of their 
meeting, the prospect of their voyage, and all the other topics which 
Clarence commented upon. He never more than hinted at the 
state of the feelings which existed between them; but the look 
which they reciprocally exchanged, when they parted that evening, 
was almost unmistakeable in Sophia’s opinion. That night, was 
a busy one, and so was the following morning. One comfort was, 
there were no farewell visits for the ladies to pay, no half-and-half 
friends, to come in and stop their preparations for departure, by 
saying a number of good byes and farewells in various forms of 
language, or by talking the endless nothings which female conversa- 
tion abounds in. But at two o’clock the following day, as the wind 
was still increasing in their favour, they got into the boat at the 
wharf where Clarence Hervey was in waiting, and once more trusted 
themselves to the guidance of Captain Sparshott, in the “ Water- 
witch.” 

Once more upon the waters, and this time they had no 
care as to the minor arrangements of dress and the attendance to 
hours for a stated time of taking meals, as they knew that they 
would have complete privacy, and need not come out of their cabin 
at all, unless they themselves should like it ; neither was there any 
of the little paltry disagreements, or harsh inuendoes, which generally 
ensue where there is a large mixed assemblage on board ship, 
when the invariable bickering and petty curiosity of the female 
part of the company are usually elicited in some way; but 
here they were like two imperial beings, and to minister to their 
comfort, their wishes, and their wants, was the object and ambition 
of every individual male on board the ‘‘ Waterwitch,’’ from the 
regal captain to the hamble Jemmy Dux. Also the sweet disposition 
of Eliza made her love Sophia, and she had won so much now upon 
her that they were more like sisters than acquaintances. The 
‘* Waterwitch ’’ kept up her fame as a fast sailing clipper, and 
there was really nothing to hinder their progress in making their 
course to Calcutta; they were not to touch at any port, and the wind 
continuing fair, they sailed at the rate of about eight knots an hour, 
and averaged more than two hundred knots a day. Like every 
other enjoyment in this life, however pleasant the actual pursuit of 
it may be, there is always alonging wish for it to be over, and both 
the chase to the hunter, and the sail to the mariner, are prized in 
proportion to the speed that carries each of them on to its conclusion ; 
and every soul on board the “ Waterwitch,’’ rejoiced at their hearing, 
from one of the men at the main top, that the Sand-heads were in 
sight. The vessel went through the customary routine of engaging 
a pilot; and the day after their arrival, early in the morning, that 
useful functionary came on board and took them up to Diamond 
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Harbour. Of course, the novelty of the scenes on each side of the 
river, as they sailed upwards, attracted their attention. They saw 
the cocoa-nut trees, the forests of bamboos, the large plantations, 
and the palms, the neem, the tamarinds, all the host of Oriental 
shrubs, of which the soil of Bengal is so prolific; also the native 
boats and their crews, the native temples and their worshippers ; 
the long banks of uncultivated earth, the sacred stream, grand in its 
proportions, however muddy in its colour ; and all those sights struck 
them as they viewed its surface, or flitted by them as they gazed on 
its banks. But the heat, although it was only the end of January, 
was too intense for them to enjoy sitting on deck without an 
awning being stretched over the poop. The next day, very early 
in the morning, when they were just about to take up the anchor, 
a very magnificent barge made its appearance, having come down 
the stream from Calcutta. Over the poop was spread a most superb 
awning of Dacca-muslin ; the pillars upon which it was stretched, were 
gilt; the floor of the poop was covered with Calcutta matting ; the 
chairs and sofas were of the choicest sort of Bareilly workmanship, of 
green and gold ; a great number of servants dressed in the spotlessly 
white muslin which marks the well-to-do amongst the natives 
from the coarse textures of clothes which the generality of them wear, 
with their turbans and sashes of finely-coloured purple damask, 
stood waiting at the door in front of the grand cabin, Even the 
danrees, or rowers, were dressed to the best advantage, these forming 
a crew of fifteen, and the other servants and bearers seemed a host. 
The barge itself, with its splendid gilding work, its sides highly 
ornamented, was in all its appointments of a most stylish order, such 
a oneas might be appropriated for the reception of the Governor. 
General. When the rowers had pulled it alongside the ‘‘ Waier- 
witch,”’ a lady of undeniably good style, and a very aristocratic 
old gentleman, accompanied by a young lady who was evidently 
their daughter, walked up the short companion-ladder and seated 
themselves upon chairs in the poop. Then, while Eliza and Sophia 
who sat on benches on the deck, expressed to one another a secret 
ise at the gorgeousness of their appearance, and a curiosity as 
to who the individual was, that thus, after the manner of Cleopatra, 
came to meet them, a tall thin young man most elaborately dressed 
with pale face and red hair, came out of the cabin, and mounting the 
companion-ladder of the ‘‘ Waterwitch,’’ proceeded without further 
ado, straight up to the captain, and asked him whether Mrs. 
Markham and Miss Wilson were on board. On receiving a reply in 
the affirmative, he looked round ; and on seeing Miss Wilson he 
went up to her, and she, recognising who it was, and holding out 
her hand, said— 
“How are you, Mr. Sharman ?”’ 
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Mr. Sharman said, “‘ I have come here purposely to, meet you, 
and have brought Mr. and Mrs. Blackall, and their daughter, who 
are staying at my house, to welcome you, and your friend, also, to 
my habitation which is in Chowringhee. They all join me in 
requesting you to come there and take up your abode with us, I 
heard of the arrival of your ship, and saw a list of the passengers 
which was forwarded by first post from the Sand-heads. To 
me it appeared strange to see your name amongst them, and 
such a time had elapsed since I had news of yonr intention to sail 
from England, that I almost doubted if it were you. I was yet 
determined to ascertain whether you had indeed come, and I set off 
to meet the ship as soon as possible in the river.”’ 

Then Eliza took Mrs. Markham aside and said a few words to 
her ; and afterwards addressing Mr. Sharman, she said that it was 
extremely kind of him take such an early opportunity of showing 
her this very great kindness ; but that she could not leave her friend 
Mrs. Markham, who would further explain how the matter stood. 
Sophia said that she was very much obliged for the kind offer, but 
that she had really made arrangements for taking up her sojourn 
elsewhere in Calcutta. When with the quickness of a woman’s 
tact, Eliza had seen that this grand avatar was all got up in honour 
of herself, she determined, nevertheless, to persuade Mrs. Markham 
to decline the proposal, seeing that she did not wish to let the 
gentleman see that she was inclined to favour his suit. Her friend- 
ship with Sophia had now ripened so far into affection, that she had 
only to express a wish and it would be complied with. But although 
they were both soon agreed as to their movements, and though, 
further, Mrs. Markham was determined to rejoin her husband soon, 
and did not fancy taking up her abode for any time at Chowringhee, 
yet Mr. Sharman felt very much discomfited on being told by 
Eliza that she could not accept his offer. Ashe had seen the full 
list of the passengers who had arrived in the ‘‘ Waterwitch,” he 
felt. no surprise at finding amongst them Clarence Hervey; anda 
sort of cold greeting, including the shake-hands which Englishmen 
always goon with passed between them ; but Sharman was at no loss 
to guess at the good feeling that existed between him and the beau- 
tiful Eliza. Then, though his recognition of Hervey was to a certain 
extent friendly, yet it was with no common feelings of disappoint- 
ment that the civilian opened his eyes to the fact that his successful 
rival had been so fortunate as to forestal him in his expectations. 
As it was, however, there now remained nothing for him but to 
return to Calcutta in the very handsome barge which he had 
prepared for the reception of Eliza, on board of which he and his 
friends had passed a couple of days. Accordingly, with rather a 
mortified air, Sharman was obliged to bid farewell to Eliza and to 
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Mrs. Markham, and also to say good-bye to the captain and Clarence 
Hervey; and having descended the companion-ladder, he got into 
his own barge, and gave the orders to his manager to steer the boat 
for Calcutta back again. He was very bad company for his guests 
all the way back, and he kept saying to himself the words of the 
Eastern song which are so frequently dinned into one’s ears by 
the native singers— 


“T have given away my heart for nothing, 
Oh, for nothing have I lost it ! 


It has left my possession, it has flown from me, 
But no one has profited.” 


That the passionate language of an Eastern poet should so 
exactly describe the state of feeling which he suffered from was 
strange. With every “appliance and means” te render life 
luxurious, and with a fortune that was adequate for the wishes of 
the most,fastidious of sybarites, he was yet a martyr to unhappiness, 
and felt the bitter pangs of disappointed hopes, the more from 
having buoyed himself up with the belief that, after all his patient 
waiting, he might finally succeed in winning the prize he so much 


longed for. 


“Ne gode e superbisce, oh, nostra folle ; 
Mente, ch ’ogni aura di fortuna estolle.” 


But the ‘‘ Waterwitch ’’ pursued her course up the river, and 
passed through the beautiful vista of scenery which lay on its banks, 
comprising the view of the villas and grounds of Garden Reach, 
before she anchored near the Ghaut called Dhurmatollah Ghaut, 
Very many descriptions of this vista, or rather series of vistas, have 
been given, and it certainly was not wholly with disregard that 
Eliza looked at them as the vessel sailed onward up the river; but 
shortly after the barge had left them, and when they were proceed. 
ing upwards on their course, Mrs. Markham said that she had much 
business to attend to in her cabin, and left Eliza on deck. 
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“PRESTON FIGHT."* 


Mr. Harrison AINsworTH opens his new tale—the first, we be- 
lieve, which he ever published as a whole—with a dedication charm- 
ing for its unaffected simplicity, in which he says, addressing 
the public through the medium of a relative— 


“T am sure you will share my feelings of sympathy with the many gallant 
Roman Catholic gentlemen, who, from mistaken feelings of loyalty, threw 
away life and fortune at Preston ; and you cannot fail to be struck with 
admiration at the masterly defence of the town made by Brigadier Mackintosh 
—the real hero of Preston Fight. 

“T hope I may have succeeded in giving you some idea of that valorous 
Highland commander. 


“Nothing can be better than the description of him given in the old 
Lancashire ballad : 


‘*¢ Mackintosh is a soldier brave, 
And of his friends he took his leave ; 
Unto Northumberland he drew, 
And marched along with jovi 1 crew.’ © 


‘What a contrast to the ave brigadier is General Forster, by whose 
ncompeteucy, or treachery, Preston was lost !—as the same old ballad says : 


‘** Thou Foster has brought us from our own home, 
Leaving our estates for others to come ; 
‘Thou treacherous dog, thou hast us betrayed,’ 
My Lord Derwentwater thus fiercely said.”’ 


“But the hero of my tale is the ill-fated Earl of Derwentwater—by far 
the most striking figure in the Northumbrian insurrection. 

“The portrait I have given of him I believe to be in the main correct, 
though coloured for the purposes of the story. Young, handsome, chivalrous, 
wealthy, Lord Derwentwater was loyal and devoted to hinr whom he believed 
his rightful and lawful sovereign. 

“His death was consistent with his life. On the scaffold he declared, 
‘I intended wrong to none, but to serve my king and country, and without 
self-interest, hoping by the example I gave to induce others to do their duty.’ 


“*¢ My Lord Derwentwater he is dead, 
And from his body they took his head; 
But Mackintosh and the rest are fled, 
To fit his hat on another man’s head.’ 


“Lord Derwentwater was strongly attached to his ancestral mansion, 





* “Preston Fight; or, the Insurrection of 1715: a Tale. By William 
Harrison Ainsworth. 3 vols.”—London : Tinsley Brothers. 
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and deeply mourned by his tenants and retaiuers. In the ‘ Farewell to 
Dilston,’ by Surtees, he is made to say : 


« ¢ Farewell to pleasant Dilston Hall, 
My father’s ancient seat ; 
A stranger now must call thee his, 
Which gars my heart to greet. 


“ Albeit that here in London Tower 
It is my fatetodie, 
Oh, carry me to Northumberland, 
in my father’s grave to lie.’ 


“ How few who visit Greenwich Hospital are aware that that noble 
institution, of which the country is so justly proud, has derived, for upwards 


of a century and a half, the immense revenue of six thousand a year from the 
ill-fated earl’s forfeited estates ! 
“ Has not this effaced the treason ?” 


In accordance with what is here held out we are at once in- 
troduced to the young earl, at that time only twenty-two, residing 
at his most picturesque, as well as magnificent, home of Dilston— 
once a border fortress called Devilstone, and watered by a torrent 
also known as the Devil’s Water—and of whose political pro- 
clivities, being a devout Romanist, of an enterprising and 
courageous spirit, and above all brought up at Saint Germauins, in 
close intimacy with Prince James Edward, better known as the 
Chevalier de Saint George (they were, indeed, cousins on the 
maternal side, the earl’s mother being a natural daughter of Charles 
the Second) there could be no doubt; had not the surroundings of 
the, at that epoch, retired young earl—his younger brother, Charles 
Radclyffe, an enthusiastic Jacobite, himself watched and coun- 
selled by Father Norham, with a numerous following of retainers, 
servitors and sturdy miners at Alston Moor, well-filled stables, 
and a little chapel screened by trees, close by a grey stone tower, 
the only relic of Devilstone of bye-gone days, in which was con- 
cealed a large store of arms—sufficiently attested to the aspirations 
of this faithful young owner of Dilston Castle, Langley Castle, 
Simonburn, and one side of Derwentwater, from when his title. 

But had not this been the case the young earl, who remained 
ut Saint Germains until after the death of William the Third and 
the accession of Anne, mixed up in the various Jacobite plots of 
which that court was then the hot-bed, had, when the death of his 
father, in 1705, compelled him to return to England, in order to 
take possession of his estates, promised and bound himself to rise 
in favour of the Chevalier, whenever a fitting opportunity should 
present itself. He was thus doomed to destruction from his early 
youth, and his fate was, indeed, sealed by the time he came into 
the enjoyment of his birthright. 


It was when thinzs were in this condition that the Chevalier, 
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landing in disguise at Sunderland, suddenly presented himself at 
Dilston accompanied only by a post-boy who carried his port- 
manteau. His purport was to ob tain an interview, with his sister, 
Queen Anne, and prevail upon her to appoint him her successor, 
and to this effect he wished the earl to accompany him to London. 
The old Jacobite attendant detected ‘‘ King James the Third ”’ even 
in his disguise, and the practised story-teller, unequalled, at all 
events in this country, in the art of eliminating historical 
narrative without bereaving humanity of its natural elements, 
as is deemed essential to historical dignity, limns forth the 
idea just expounded, by the shadowy appearance to the young 
prince of the earl’s ancestors in the little chapel, which was in fact 
their mausoleum. As one false step invariably leads to another, 
lady readers will peruse with deep interest, not untinged by chagrin, 
how the earl became engaged to Anna Webb—beautiful, but proud 
and intriguing—and, worse than all, her heart bestowed elsewhere, 
and that to the neglect of Dorothy Forster, fair and lovely, and, 
what is more, loving in her disposition. 

Matters progressed at Dilston, indeed, with a rapidity only to be 
effected by the magic wand of a wizard of romance. The company 
which already comprised Sir John and Lady Webb and daughter, 
Tom Forster, of Bamborough, afterwards the leader of the insur- 
gents, and his fair sister, the Chevalier, with the earl and his 
brother was reinforced by the arrival of Colonel Oxburgh and some 
half-dozen Roman Catholic gentlemen—staunch Jacobites—who, 
well armed and banded together, were in the habit of riding about 
the country to see how matters stood. Their surprise when they 
found that the prince himself was at Diiston is more easy to be 
imagined than described—save by a cunning pen. 

The project of proceeding to London is put a stop to by a letter 
from the Earl of Mar; spies were also already on the track of the 
prince, for it had become known to Sir William Lorraine, high 
sheriff of the county, that the Pretender had arrived at Dilston 
Castle. The Prince, as he was designated by his adherents—the 
Pretender, as he was termed by the Government party—was thus 
forced to fly across country, accompanied by all the party, save Sir 
John and Lady Webb, who travelling in a lumbering old. coach, 
the fair equestrians keeping up with them ‘‘ over broad wide moors, 
across valley and through wood—past ancient castles and along 
the banks of rushing streams ’’—who does not like to travel, with 
one who penned the ride to York *—till they were for the time 
being safely ensconsed in sea-washed Bamborough—a spot of 
which even a cynical old critic may be allowed to enjoy pleasant 
reminiscences. ‘I'wo mishaps occurred on this first of the Nor. 
thumbrian retreats, the lumbering stage coach and its tenants 
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were captured and made prisoners of by the enemy, and the fair 
Anna Webb lost herself amid the caves and ruins of Dunstan- 
borough, as if to test the young earl’s affectionate anxiety for her 
welfare. The Pretender was not allowed to remain long at the 
ancient castle among the sands, but followed up by Sir William 
Lorraine, he was by an adventurous stratagem, enabled to get on 
board a Berwick sloop which conveyed him to France. 

It was not, indeed, till the accession of George I., that the 
general insurrection, for which the partisans of the Pretender had 
been preparing so long, actually took place. Three years before 
that time, the Earl of Derwentwater had married Anna Webb and 
so perfect was his felicity, that had it not been for the countess’s 
implacability—she declaring that if he wished to preserve her love, 
he must draw the sword for King James—it is probable that so 
hazardous a game, with such high stakes to lose, would not have 
been entered upon. It is but just, however, to say that the author 
depicts Dorotey Forstor as almost as enthusiastic a Jacobite as 
the countess, but not quite so self-willed and relentless. 

The insurrection of 1715 began, strange to say, in the forests 
of Braemar, whither the Earl of Mar had repaired, with other noble- 
men and gentlemen under the pretext of a grand hunting-match. 
The earl was appointed commander-in-chief with the assistance of 
an old campaigner—Brigadier Mackintosh, Laird of Borlum; and 
promises of substantial aid were given by the Marquis of Huntly, 
the Earl of Seaforth, the Marquis of Tullibardino, the Earls of 
Southesk, Panmure, and other nobles, and by the chiefs Glen- 
garry, Gordon of Glendarule and Colonel Mackintosh, head of the 
powerful Clan Chattan. ‘The standard of rebellion was first raised 
and King James proclaimed at Castletown, and the whole of the 
Highlands were at once literally in a flame—the Fiery Cross having 
at the same time been sent round in every direction to summon the 
clans. The first camp was pitched in a beautiful situation on the 
side of the Tay, where the Earl of Mar found himself as the head of 
twelve thousand fighting men, but Colonel Hay, having made 
himself master of Perth, the head-quarters of the Scottish com- 
mander-in-chief, were at once removed to the neighbourhood of 
that city! 

The government of King George was not idle under the cir- 
cumstances. The Duke of Argyle concentrated his forces at 
Stirling, whilst in England a timely warrant was issued for the 
arrest of the Earl of Derwentwater. How the execution of the 
warrant was impeded by the earl secreting himself in a wood- 
cutter’s hut, and finally set at naught with the aid of Colonel 
Oxburgh and his gallant little band, by their forcing the magis- 
trate and militiamen to quit the castle, must be read in the lively 
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pages which record the incidents. The decisive step was, however, 
now taken; there was no turning back, and Lord Derwentwater 
was looked to as the proper leader of the Northumbrians ; but the 
High Church Tories, being more influential with the commonalty 
in England than the Roman Catholics, unfortunately for the 
movement, but fortunately for the government, the command was 
bestowed on Forster, of Bamborough—a man of irregular habits 
and no military experience. Lord Derwentwater’s first object was 
then to join General Forster—a junction effected not without some 
amusing incidents, at a wild spot know as Wanny Crags, whence 
the two insurgent chiefs proceeded to Warkworth Castle, where 
they were joined by Lord Widdrington. 

Here the insurgent leaders gathered together their forces in 
the courtyard of the castle, and proclaimed King James —the royal 
banner being raised on the Lion Tower. A banquet was after- 
wards given in the great baronial hall in the keep, and this hospiti- 
able practice, now first adopted, appears to have been subsequently 
kept up during the whole time the insurrection lasted, and that 
with infinite zest, at every place where such was feasible. The 
habits of the day—meat and ale for breakfast, magnums of claret 
with dinner, and jorums of punch at night—were favourable to 
indulgence, and increased by the existing life of a brief and adven- 
turous rising nor did the younger members of the Jacobite party 
disdain the countenance and support given io the cause by the 
fair sex, especially, as Mr. Ainsworth afterwards pleasantly 
portrays, when quartered among his old friends—the Lancashire 
witches. 

The force of the insurgents, although momentarily increasing 
was at this time insignificant. General Forster could not reckon 
more than five hundred men, and not ouly were they unable to 
effect any impression upon Newcastle, but learning that General 
Carpenter was advancing against them with three regiments or 
troops of dragoons, and Sir Charles Hotham’s regiment of militia, 
it was deemed advisable to withdraw to Hexham. We may remark 
that we should have liked to have heard more of an incident that 
occurred at this time—the surprise of the fort on Holy Island by 
Launcelot Errington—albeit small, it is as remarkably defended by 
‘art, as well as by nature, against anytbing, save artillery—or a 
surprise. 

At Hexham, the force which still went on augmenting, was 
organised. General Forster had written at the onset to the Earl of 
Mar, praying him tu send a couple of regiments to help the rising in 
Northumberland ; but with the exception of a troop of South 
Country Scots, from Lord Kenmure’s division, these had not put in 
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home, and communication, not without dangers duly recorded, was 
for a short time re-established between his wife and himself. 

From Hexham the insurgents marched to Rothbury, and there 
a junction was effected with the South Country Scots, under Lord 
Kenmure and other noblemen. The junction was as usual cele- 
brated by a banquet ; but the insurgents not considering it safe to 
venture an encounter with General Carpenter, until further 
strengthened by a junction with Mackintosh and the Highlanders, 
and intelligence having been brought that the latter were at 
Dunse, marching on Kelso, it was resolved to proceed in the same 
direction, and thus the English were the first to occupy that im- 
portant town of the Scottish border. Here they were joined by the 
Highlanders, and th e meeting of the confederate forces, the account 
of Mackintosh’s achievements on the march from Perth, discussions 
at councils of war, and the fierce refusal of the Highlanders to cross 
the border, furnish materials for several chapters of all the deeper 
interest as the suspense is becoming more intense. The Scots do 
not appear to have been very favourably impressed by the appear- 
ance of the Northumbrian insurgents. 

*¢ Saul o’ my body ! this will never do!’’ exclaimed the veteran 
brigadier to Lord Charles Murray. ‘‘ These abalyiements are na 
fit for war. Saw ye ever before a dragoon with a hunting-saddle on 
his horse’s back, a toasting-fork by his side, or a riding-whip in his 
hand? Itrow not. They should get basket-hilted broad swords 
like our ain, saddles wi’ high pommels and holsters, and as to those 
riding-whips, I should like to lay them across the shoulders of the 
bearers !”’ 

At last, the Scots, partly by promises, partly by threats, were 
induced to cross the border. Lord Widdrington’s arrival with news 
that they would be joined by twenty thousand men in Lancashire, 
and Brigadier Mackintosh’s stern resolution, had also much to do 
with this final resolve. Taken it was, and the insurgents, ‘‘ a 
jovial crew,’’ as they are termed in the old ballad, were marching 
gaily to Brampton, before it was even suspected they were in 
England. Lord Lonsdale, accompanied by the Bishop of Carlisle, 
awaited their coming on Penrith Fell with some five or six hundred 
horse militia, and eight or ten thousand men armed for the most 
part with bills and pitchforks. As soon as the Rebels came in 
sight the Royalists set up a great shout, and the militia dashed 
forward sword in hand. But when they beheld Lord Derwentwater 
at the head of his troop galloping to meet them, they fairly turned 
round and fled. ‘‘ Their cowardice saved the Rebels the trouble of 
dispersing the multitude behind them, for no sooner did the militia 
fly, than the others took to their heels, and throwing down their 
weapons, hurried off in every direction.’’ A great number of pri. 
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soners were taken; but they were upbraided for their disloyalty 
and then set free. ‘‘ Take back your implements of husbandry,”’ 
General Forster said to them, ‘‘and employ them to a better pur- 

in future.”’ Attempts were also made to capture the persons 
of Lord Lonsdale and of the bishop militant, but these were un- 
successful. 

The ‘‘ victory”’ .was celebrated as usual by a banquet at 
Penrith. The Rebels were also, in consequence of their success, 
received in all obsequiousness at Appleby and Kendal. An amus- 
ing incident, which we wish we had space to extract at length, 
occurred at the last-mentioned place, where General Forster called 
upon Mrs. Bellingham —his godmother. The old lady was a stern 
Royalist. She received her Rebel godson with a furious expression 
of countenance, upbraided him in the presence of his brother 
officers, declared she would disinherit him and leave all to Dorothy, 
and prophetically warned him of the fate that awaited himself and 
all his misguided friends. 

A still more amusing and remarkable scene occurred on the 
way to Lancaster, when Colonel Oxburgh, and a party of horse were 
detached to Hornby Castle, for the purpose of arresting its owner 
—the profligate and eccentric Colonel Charteris. The colonel dis- 
guised himself in the dress ofhis own butler, and although 
detected and captured, he even then managed to effect his escape, 
and afterwards laughed at the departing Rebels from the summit of 
his keep. 

Sir Henry Hoghton, colonel of the Lancashire Militia—after- 
wards, in consequence of the important part the regiment took in 
putting down the insurrection, designated, the “ First Royal Lan. 
cashire Militia’’—took some steps to defend Lancaster. He 
appears, however, to have thought better over it, and the insurgents 
entered the city, not only without opposition, but with every 
demonstration of lively sympathy. The Jacobite prisoners in the 
castle were set at liberty, and many joined the insurgents. Six 
pieces of cannon were also obtained from a ship lying in the river. 
The young insurgents, many of them gentlemen of good family, 
were quartered in the town and treated as guests. Banquets, balls, 
and parties, followed in quick succession, and few of the pretty girls, 
for which Lancaster was then, as it is now, celebrated, but found a 
Jacobite admirer. ‘‘ During their stay at Lancaster,’’ says the author, 
who is never more felicitous than when expatiating upon Lan. 
castrian loveliness, “nothing was thought of but flirting by the 
amorous youths, who were completely enthralled by their lady- 
loves ; and had these syrens desired to turn them from their cause, 
we fear they might have succeeded. Luckily all the girls pro, 
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fessed themselves ardeni Jacobites, and if they fancied their lovers 
were lukewarm, strenuously urged them to go on.’’ Unfortunately 
many of these hasty attachments—as particularly in the instance 
of the handsome Captain Shaftoe and the fair Dryope Dutton— 
were destined to be lasting, and only ended in the melancholy fate 
that attended upon most that were in rebellion. 

At parting the pretty Lancastrians affected much anguish : 
“We shall never see you again!” cried the heart-broken girls. 
‘ Military men are always inconstant. You will forget us as soon 
as you arrive at Preston.”” ‘‘ Have no doubts of our constancy !”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘ We will always remain faithful. Preston may be 
full of pretty girls—as they say it is—but they will have no 
attraction for us.’’ 

The pretty Lancastrians had, however, no great faith in the 
amatory asseverations of their Jacobite lovers, for when the great 
group of insurgents—for it really cannot be well designated an 
army—entered “Proud Preston,’’ so well and so minutely de- 
scribed by the author, and the fair Prestonians hastened to see 
the march past, nothing, it is said, pleased them more than the 
appearance of a party of young recruits who followed the High- 
landers. 

‘* Raw soldiers they might be; but they were very pretty fel- 
lows, and had plenty of spint. Number, three dozen—not includ- 
ing captain. Height, rather below the average—features delicate 
and feminine—figures slight, but remarkably well formed,”’ 

“ Never did scarlet coats, laced cocked-hats, flaxen wigs, and 
all the rest of their accoutrements, find more graceful wearers. Red 
and white cockades showed they were English recruits—the: Scots 
being distinguished by cockades of blue and white. 

** All carried muskets, except the captain, who alone had a 
drawn sword in his hand. Perhaps he had been chosen on account 
of his good looks. Certainly he was the handsomest, as well as the 
tallest of his party.” 

Needless to say, that these were the Lancastrian girls thus 
disguised ; they were assigned a place near the cross, on the market- 
place, and contributed vastly to the picturesque effect of the 
assemblage. 

General Forster’s utter incapacity as a leader had become by 
this time manifest to all. He drank as hard during the march as 
he had been accustomed to do at Bamborough ; and to follow our 
versatile romancer’s version of affairs, he allowed himself to be hood- 
winked by a fair young widow of Preston, who was actually in 
collusion with the Royalists. Lord Derwentwater, who occupied 
Sir Henry Hoghton’s house—the best in the town—was joined by 
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his countess and by Dorothy, and both displayed a great deal of 
ve The insurrection gained new strength at Preston, and by the 
second day after their arrival the rebels are said to have numbered 
more than four thousand men. To oppose this force, General Wills 
had with him at Wigan, three regiments of foot, the Lancashire 
Militia, six hundred strong, a regiment of horse, and five regi- 
ments—or more likely, from their strength, troops—of dragoons. 
General Carpenter was also hastening on with reinforcements from 
Newcastle ; but General Wills, confident in his strength, hurried . 
on “his preparations, so that he might attack the insurgents 
before Carpenter came up, and thus gain all the glory of the 
victory . 

It is not for us to enter into the details of ‘‘ Preston Fight,” 
for that would be anticipating all that is most novel, interesting, 
and striking, in the work before us. Never did the writer pen 
chapters replete with more minute description, vivid incidents, and 
moving pictures. Suffice it that the system of defence adopted 
upon the suggestion of Brigadier Mackintosh was to raise barricades, 
defended by great guns, in all the principal streets and approaches, 
and to assist in the defence of these by small arms fired from the 
adjacent houses. So effectually was this system of defence carried 
out, that, with the exception of the capture of the two large houses 
in Church Street, respectively occupied by Lord Derwentwater and 
General Forster, the assailants had really made but small progress 
by nightfall, whilst the number of killed and wounded on their 
part was by no means inconsiderable. The next day, however, 
General Carpenter arrived with his reinforcements, and although 
the gallant Highlanders were to the last in favour of cutting their 
way out through the enemy, no alternative really remained but to 
surrender upon the best terms possible. 

The chief insurgents were taken to London where the Earls of 
Nithsdale and of Wintoun succeeded in effecting their escape from 
the Tower—the devotion of the Countess of Nithsdale, has often 
been made the subject of poetic embellishment. General Forster 
and the brave old Brigadier Mackintosh also succeeded in getting 
free of the walls of Newgate; but Lords Derwentwater and Ken- 
mure suffered the last penalty of the law on Tower LIill, 
“ae It is n melancholy story. There is also a profound secret, which 
it Is not for us to divulge, in Lady Derwentwater’s devotion to the 
Pretender, and her sacrifice of her husband—a story which might 
perhaps find its parallel, in a certain sense—a purely religious one 
“among greater persons in our times. But it is impossible, as the 
author justly remarks—-however foolish in its commeucement, how. 
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ever utterly removed from all possibilities of ultimate success, and 
however injudiciously and incompetently carried out—not to enter- 
tain feelings of sympathy for the many gallant. Roman Catholic 
gentlemen who, from mistaken feelings of loyalty, threw away life 
and fortune at Preston. | 

As to the vivid interest of a narrative of which we have been 
barely able to shadow forth an imperfect idea, all we can say is, 
that it is the fashion among juvenile critics of the day to write of 
Mr. Ainsworth as the “veteran author,” when he is in reality 
younger in his imaginings, more dashing in his movements, and 
* more vigorous in his descriptions, than is to be met with in anything 
emanating from their unfledged pens. 





THE SOLDIER’S BOAST. 


(Time, 1870. Recitative—proudly.) 


ENGLAND ! our hearts are thine, however coldly 
Thy glances fall ; 

Thy banner we have ever borne right boldly 
At Duty’s call. 


Where rests thy prestige? On the swords we’re bearing. 
Where lives thy fame ? 

In battles won, and in our deeds of daring 
To lift thy name. 


In Abram’s height, key of that bright dominion, 
Which owns thy sway ; 

The Cape,—where the Dutch Stork, with broken pinion, 
Cower’d in the fray. 


In Badajos—in Albuhera’s story— 

In Waterloo, 
Where from before our sabres’ flash of glory 
Napoleon flew. 
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In Inkermann—in Delhi’s seven days’ fighting, 
Hand gripping hand :— 

When soldiers, the civilians’ folly righting, 
Won back the land. 


Why boast the deed, and then decry the doer, 
Whose all is thine ? 


Among thy sons say, who with purpose truer 
Bows at thy shrine, 


Than he who bears to victory thy banner, 
Nor turns aside ? 

In front he sees thy glory, fame, and honour, 
His own bright guide. 


R, Compton Noake, 















SHORT PAPERS ON MANY SUBJECTS. 
III. 


BY DR. ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 


I. 


AmBITION.—Very likely, when people read in the Gazette that a 
peerage has been conferred on a distinguished statesman, or that 
other coveted pieces ot preferment have fallen in the way of 
aspiring and successful public men, they often fancy that the 
recipients of these honours are greatly lated, and that their 
ambition has been fully satisfied. There is seldom any foundation 
for such a belief.’ Let any one look into his own heart, or recall 
the events of his own life, however quiet and peaceful they may have 
been, and what will he see? He will see that unexpected pieces of 
good fortune seldom come in this world, and that success generally 
either comes too late, or is not of the precise kind desired. The 
letters and confessions of successful men of the world all tell one 
tale—disappointment, hope deferred. 

The humble tradesman, who reads that a colonel has been made 
a K.C.B., would, no doubt, be as happy as a king were such an 
honour conferred on him; it would be so unexpected, so brilliant. 
But what about the colonel? Is the fortunate recipient of the 
honour much elated? Seldom, I suspect. Perhaps there was 
something else he wanted more; perhaps, from high social posi- 
tion, he may think little of it, or, perhaps, he has long been 
expecting it, and knows that hope deferred which makes the 
heart sick, 

So it is with even the highest honours of the peerage—a duke- 
dom or the garter. How many of those who get these glittering 
baubles are really satisfied? And if delighted forthe moment, 
does not disappointment soon come, and unsatisfied ambition speedily 
finds for itself other objects, without the possession of which it is 
unhappy, and with the possession of which it is miserable. 

It seldom happens that a man leaps from comparative obscurity 
into a position of great influence. When such an event occurs, 
there is something bitter enough, depend upon it, in the cup 
of happiness. A middle-aged field-officer—in 1854 almost un- 
known—found himself, in 1856, the general-in-chief of the finest 
army England ever put into the field. He was a fortunate man 
was Sir William Codrington, and perhaps, for the moment, he was 
happy. But were his subsequent triumphs such that he is likely 
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to have continued elated and contented, or to: have been envied 
by others ? 

If ambition spurs a man on, he can only hope to be happy as 
long as one triumph in quick succession leads to another, and as 
long as his rewards do not fall much below his expectation— 
equal it they never will. But the time must come when the tide 
of prosperity will turn; and ambition will be unsatisfied. The less 
one cares for fame, wealth, titles, ribands, the greater the chance 
that, if they come, disappointment will not take away their attrac. 
tions. But there i is an ambition, higher and nobler far than the 
race for riches or the lust of power and honour; he who has it 
will never know disappointment, never sigh for what he has not. 
But how many are there whose ambition is to do the right, what- 
ever the consequences, and whose sufficient reward is the approba- 
tion of their God, and the joy of an untroubled conscience ! 


IT 


Broap CaurcH Views.—It has often forcibly struck me, 
while listening to the wild fervour of Calvinistic and Methodist 
preachers, how little there was in common, between their strong, 
unqualified utterances and passionate appeals, and the calm, 
cultured dissertations of a typical Broad Churchman of ability. 
The same thing must have inipressed everyone who has reflected 
for a moment’ The greater power the former possess for making 
converts cannot be questioned for an instant. 

Some months ago, returning home with an able and intelligent 
Unitarian minister—a minister of that creed which, of all others, 
rests most firmly on the intellect—we were discussing this very 
question. He was complaining how difficult it was for him, and 
for others, who thought with and like him, to arouse their listeners 
and to inflame their passions. The spread of the views he held, 
though he considered their ultimate success certain, he admitted 
must be slow. His hands were tied, he candidly confessed, and he 
deplored the want of deep religious’ life, which ought, he thought, 
to be the peculiar characteristic and prerogative of his co-religionists.: 

I greatly admire the well-balanced minds and the intelligent 
views of many Unitarians whom I know, though without the 
smallest inclination to embrace the peculiar tenets of as worthy and 
upright a body of men as any in the whole world—a body, the in< © 
tegrity of whose lives, and the breadth of whose opinions, make them 
an example to all denominations. I cannot, however, but regret the 
obstacles—almost inseparable, I fear—in the way of the spread of 
Broad Church views, whatever the particular form they assume. 
Let me, however, entreat the reader, before he confounds Broad 
Church views with atheism, not to forget that he would thereby 
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be condemning Stanley, Kingsley, Arnold, Helps, and Temple, as 
noble a band of Christians as any country has ever possessed. But 
@ religion, or rather a form of religion, which disapproves of and 
discourages all excitement, which does not believe that the love and 
pity of God are the prerogatives of one sect, which holds that the 
words of Christ must be taken in their broadest signification, and 
which refuses to admit that anything He said:and did will bear the 
natrow interpretation sometimes put upon it—must be, in a great 
measure, confined to the cultured and learned. The ordinary forms 
of religious life—either tbat which, like the Catholic varieties of the 
Churches of Rome and of England, attaches exclusive importance 


to attention to certain rites and ceremonies ; or that which, like the | 


Calvinism of the Baptist and the Churchman of the Evangelical 
type, looks for salvation only to the grace of God; or that which, 
like the Arminianism of the Wesleyan, tries to rouse by an enthu- 
siastic belief in the power of the blood of Christ—have a better 
chance of making themselves felt and respected far and wide, and 
can alone be preached with vigour and fervour. Not so those 
forms of religion which are not to be accepted on trust, but must 
be tested by each man for himself, and which teach that God is a 
Spirit and must be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 


III, : 


Wao Wins?—A charming and most successful little work 
entitled ‘‘ Who Wins?’’ was, a few years ago, written by Miss 
Nevins, of Cheltenham. In the first place, the author pleasantly 
and ably expounded the mysteries of homceopathy ; and in the second, 
she contrived to convey her arguments and illustrations in the form 
of a narrative of more than ordinary ability and interest. In other 
words, “ Who Wins ?”’ is a well-written and charming little novel 
the principal object of which is the advocacy of homcopatby ; but, 
so skilfully, has the writer gone to work that she never loves sight 
of what she evidently has most at heart, nor does she permit the 
interest of her readers to flag in the lives and fortunes of her 
heroes and heroines. I have rarely known anything more remark- 
able than the art and good taste with which Miss Nevins intro- 
duces long paragraphs and conversations, in which the principles 
of homeeopathy are ably handled and very fairly discussed, without, 
by so doing, making her story heavy and disconnected. 

The work itself is well spoken of by believers in this system of 
medicine. Those who are indifferent to this method of cure would, 
of course, only care for the incidents of the tale, and for the develop- 
ment of the plot. 

The characters are very natural; the plot is well constructed 
and felicitously carried out. Here and there are sentences full of 
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iet humour and good-natured sarcasm. The introduction of 
ordsworth gives an unusual interest to the story, and the descrip. 
tions of lake scenery are good and truthful. — 

One of the happiest touches in the whole work is a short passage 
in which the troubles of a quiet, studious man—who, unfortunately 
for himself and his daughter—the heroine of the tale—marries a 
rather affected and very pompous woman—are described. Before 
this unhappy event Mr. Kennicott had used, as his study, one of the 
best rooms in the house. His second wife wanted it for other 
purposes, and so her husband was pitilessly banished to the attic. 
' *§o,”’ we are told, “poor Mr. Kennicott’s study was dismissed 
into an attic, where he had such a beautiful view, and could be 
quite undisturbed when writing.”’ ‘ Moreover, he could only stand 
upright in the middle of the room, and the fire always smoked.” 

The writer has apparently studied many things not usually 
included in the range of female pursuits. For example, there is a 
’ very natural reference, at the end of the forty-fifth chapter, to one 
of the great principles of Berkeley’s philosophy, most creditable to her 
knowledge of studies nearly all ladies would find dull and abstruse. 

With reference to the admirable defence and exposition of 

homeopathy which Miss Nevins has attempted, it is not easy for 
me to speak. Her thorough knowledge of the subject does her 
great credit, and she has written well, earnestly, and temperately. 
She has made no mistakes, even when treating of purely medical 
studies, a rare honour to pay any work not from the pen of a 
medical practitioner. But medicine is, of all arts, the most 
uncertain; and there {can is question that diseases can often 
successfully be treated in a variety of ways, and that the same 
drug may, in different doses and in different circumstances, pro- 
duce very dissimilar effects. And, again, it must not be forgotten 
that disease is seldom allowed to run a natural course. Drugs of 
one kind or another are certain to be used, and all unfavourable 
symptoms are attributed to nature, all favourable ones to the 
curative properties of the drugs exhibited. Hence, it may be 
perfectly true that allopathists and homecopathists are often 
equally successful, though adopting different methods of treatment, 
and that, in‘not a few cases, good results are obtained, not in conse- 
quence of, but in spite of the remedial measures used. My own faith 
in the powers of curative medicine is too slender to make my opinion 
of much value when the question under discussion is the rival 
claims of opposing schools of medicine. 

As in all controversial works, many passages which seem 
convincing to partisans must seldom appear so to opponents. Those 
medical men who, like myself, find their faith in allopathic drugs 
waxing weaker, can hardly believe in the truths of homeopathy, a 
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system which with apparently stil] more inadequate means, attempts 
much more, and, its admirers believe, achieves far more. 


IV. 


Tae Docror’s ReMuNERATION.—Whenever money is paid 
away one likes to feel that there is an adequate return. No one 
likes to pay taxes, because the money so expended appears to be 
thrown away, or, at least, not to bring a tangible and pleasant 
return. Of course taxes must be paid—no one disputes that; but 
few would deny that it would be a thousand times more agreeable 
to be able to apply the money to other purposes, the full and free 
enjoyment of which the spender could himself count on having. 

It is just on this account that people so little approve of paying 
medical men and lawyers. ‘They fancy they are not guilty of 
fraud or meanness if they can get out of paying for the services 
they have received, and from which they have profited. No one, 
except a medical practitioner, can form any conception of the 


-abhorrence most people feel at having to hand money over to their 


doctor. The precious coins are wrung from them sorely againt 
their will. There are plenty of persons of whom it is perfectly 
true, as it is of a relative of mine—a very wealthy man—that they 
would rather pay fifty pounds for a piece of furniture, or for a 
painting, than half-a.crown for medical advice. Tho lawyer fares 
better, in one respect, than the doctor, for the former can generally 
get paid, while the latter cannot ; but there is even greater repug- 
nance to pay the lawyer than the doctor. 

After all, one must not be too hard on the public. _ Illness is a 
trying and unpieasant thing, and there is nothing pleasant in con- 
nection with it. No one asks for it, and certainly no one wishes 
for it. Unfortunately, there is no choice in the matter, and those 
whom it fastens on as its victims must bear it as best they can. 

When illness comes, it interferes with business and pleasure. It 
entails all kinds of worry, suffering, loss, and expense. It brings 
bodily and mental pain. It often means separation and pinch- 
ing poverty. The doctor is sent for, and is expected to come at 
once. As long as illness lasts he must attend, and his visits must 
be as frequent and as long as his clients think necessary. When 
the time comes for paying him, all is changed. No one calls the 
doctor in for his, own pleasure, though it is none the less true that 
in the wealthier classes it is the nervousness and want of occupation 
of his clients which lead to three visits out of every four which are 
paid. But when the bill is presented no one retains pleasant 
associations connected with the services of the doctor ; few people, 
moreover, ever expect illness till it comes, still fewer prepare to 
pay the bill, or even think of it till payment is asked. Then 
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everyone complains bitterly, and as the debtor knows that public 
opinion will sympathise with him, he often flatly refuses to pay. 
Any pretext is sufficient to justify a course of action which, in any 
other circumstances, he and his friends would condemn. Besides, 
it is not the thing for a doctor to sue a client. Of course the 
doctor, unless a Fellow of the London College of Physicians, can 
recover in a court of law; but, in the long-run, he loses, for it soon 
gets known that he is determined to be paid, and people keep away 
from him, and soundly abuse him as a hard-hearted man ! 

No man makes more bad debts than a doctor. No one does 
more work for which he is never paid, and for which he never 
expects to receive remuneration. Those people, and their name is 
legion, who complain most of a doctor’s charges, seldom remember 
that a million of patients, half of whom could pay, are treated 
gratuitously, every year, at the London hospitals alone, and 
perhaps one-fifth of that enormous number at the Birmingham 
ones! They do not think of the low remuneration often received 
by medical men, and of the hosts of people, whom, in private 
practice, the majority of doctors prescribe for gratuitously every 
year. 

The average remuneration per visit is very small. Those men 
whose private patients pay five shillings a visit—a very heavy fee by 
the way,one only obtained by well-established practitioners in 
prosperous towns—may have nearly, fifty times as many visits to 
pay to club patients, from who they will not get sixpence per visit, 
and to whom, moreover, they supply medicines. The physician, 
who gets a guinea for three or four visits to those people who pay— 
there are perhaps not a hundred physicians in the three kingdoms 
who receive a guinea fee per visit—generally has plenty of private 
patients who pay nothing, besides abundance of hospital work for 
which, of course, he never receives any remuneration. 

As a set-off to the large fees which one sometimes hears are 
obtained by two or three white-haired men of fifty years standing, — 
such, for example, as the two fees of a thousand guineas apiece, 
which, it is said, were two years ago, handed to Sir Henry 
Thompson, who, by the way, is not an old man,—let me say have 

been six years in practice, and the largest sums ever paid to mie 
by clients were two five-pound notes in two cases, and two guineas 
and a half ina third. In each of the former I gave fifty, in the 


latter fifteen, visits. So itis not every doctor who receives exor. 
bitant fees. 


- 


V. 


A Lire or Exertion.—As the result of a combination of 
favourable circumstances a lady will often look young and be strong 
at a time of life when a labourer’s wife is getting wrinkled and worn 
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out. Is it thence fair to assume that labour is a curse, poverty an 
evil? I think not, though it may be perfectly true that overwork 
and undue pecuniary anxiety take away from the blessings of a 
life of exertion, and convert what ought to be, what might be an 
advantage into an intolerable burden. It is not right to bring an 
indictment against labour and a modest competence, because the 
abuse of labour and bad economy produce suffering and misery. 
The solution of the difficulty is to apportion to every man a reason- 
able amount of work, and to teach him wisely to use;that share of 
this world’s goods which falls to his lot. 

The country rector walks with a firm step and an erect carriage 
at an age when many of his poorer parishoners are bending beneath 
the weight of vears, and are expecting soon to hear the last dread 
summons. Even in their case, it is the abuse of labour, or, at 
any rate, labour acting in conjunction with a variety of injurious 
conditions, which is detrimental to good health, not labour alone, 
cheerfully and wisely undertaken, and raised into a pure and innocent 
pleasure. 

Labour, rightly used, is no hardship. It will not shorten life, 
provided that it is not commenced too early, and that a reasonable 
amount of relaxation and a few happy hours can be counted upon 
when the day’s toil is ended, provided, too that food is abundant, 
and that the mind is contented. 

But when labour commences early in life, before the frame is 
strong enough to bear the burden laid upon it, before the mind 
can appreciate the importance and objects of labour, and is carried 
on from day to day, from infancy to old age, when, worse than all, 
pleasant and innocent recreation is not thought of, or is impossible, 
when squalid homes, defective education, family contentions and 
jealousies, bad habits, play their dreadful part in adding to the 
miseries of life, then indeed, the pilgrimage from the cradle to the 
grave is a terrible one. When those blessings are denied to the 

toiler which can alone make life cheerful, he may well sigh for 
that better country where he will labour under happier circum- 
stances, and where, consequently, exertion will bring as its reward, 
peace, happiness, and contentment. , 

When the strength is equal to the task, when the mind is so 
well regulated that it throws itself into the work allotted to it, 

when the work itself gives opportunities for the display of ingenuity, 
and is not pushed too far, a life of exertion is a blessing which those 
only can appreciate who have been permitted to enjoy it. 


VI. 
Works on Hrattit.i—Many admirable manuals, dealing with 
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the great outlines of the science of health, have of late years been 
written expressly for the instruction of the non-medical public 
The benefit conferred by some of these books cannot be over-esti- 
mated. They have prepared the nation for approving of and 
carrying out the wise steps, which are now being taken, and they 
have perhaps, done much to render possible those enlightened and 
liberal measures which are turning to practical account the labours 
of generations of able sanitary writers and reformers. 

After all, it is of small advantage that two or three far-sighted 
men should find out for themselves the great outlines of a practical 
and valuable science, unless they are endowed with the power of © 
compelling their fellow-citizens to learn of them, and to practise 
what they have learnt. ‘Legislators may be prepared to do some. 
thing, though generally they are a conservative and indocile class ; 
but it is the masses of the nation, who must be disposed to obey 
the laws which the legislature has drawn up, if these enactments 
are to be more than a dead letter. 

In any country ruled as England is the people are practically 
omnipotent, and cannot be compelled to reverence laws for which 
they are unprepared, and to which they are hostile. Hence, it is 
necessary for a wise statesman, not only to be in the van of progress, 
but he must, as it were, prepare the people to obey reforms, when 
carried out; and he must, at the same time, urge the people to 
insist on having necessary reforms. The masses must be induced 
to think that they are the prime movers in great measures of reform, 
aud then they will be ready to move heaven and earth to get what 
they have set their minds on obtaining, and which then, without 
coercion, they will at once practise. In no other way does it seem 
to me possible that sanitary reform, the instruction and education 
of the masses, the suppression of intemperance and of crime, can 
be accomplished. Laws for which the people are unprepared, and 
which they do not care to see in the statute-book must be inopera- 
tive, or can be enforced only by resort to tyrannical measures, which 
in England fortunately would not be tolerated. 

Public opinion in a democratic country must first be educated; 
and then gradually led on to a given point by competent teachers. 
This part of the work is best undertaken by writers and public 
agitators. Then, after an interval, the length of which will depend 
on a variety of fortuitous circumstances, wise and energetic states. 
men can take the matter in hand, and force the masses to sanction 
what is being done for their good. The science of health, like every 
other political and religious movement, has had its difficulties to 
overcome, and has owed much to the enlightened sanitarians, who, 
in a variety of ways, have educated all classes of the nation. 

Two books of rare merit were written by eminent physicians of 
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the last generation, which from the moment of publication to the 
present day have been widely read by medical men and the 
general community. These books require careful perusal, and 
cannot be run through, as one would dash through a three-volume 
sensational novel. Though exceedingly well written, they may, at 
first seem dry and prolix, for no writer could treat of the laws of 
health in such a manner as to interest those persons who are 
expecting amusement and excitement. No reader of moderate 
intelligence could, however, fail to derive both pleasure and profit 
from studying well written and reliable works on this important 
subject. | 

One of these books is entitled the ‘‘ Principles of Physiology, 
applied to the purposes of Health and Education.” The author 
was the gifted Dr. Andrew Combe, of Edinburgh, the brother of 
of George Combe, the only really able and distinguished English 
exponent of phrenological science. The other work—“ The 
Philosophy of Health,’”’—is from the pen of the celebrated Dr. South- 
wood Smith, of London. I cannot tell how much, or how little of 
the attention now paid to the science of health, may have been 
excited by these little books. There have been several treatises 
of far greater scientific merit; there are none however, better 
adapted to instruct and enlighten the general community. 

These delightful books, the former more especially, deal in a 
clear and attractive manner with the great principles of the science. 
Their authors avoided technical details and unfamiliar terms, and did 
not discuss the application of the great principles with which they 
were dealing, except in so far as they were easily applied to practice, 
and could be made intelligible to ordinary readers. The stores of 
wealth these small volumes contain will never be exhausted, or 
lose their value. After all, the chief importance of these really 
remarkable works is, that the authors carefully conveyed in simple 
and popular language just those facts which it was well all should 
know, and which could not fail to be of service to all. 


VIL. 


CHILDREN’s SERVICES.—Several years ago a friend of mine, a 
clergyman, asked me to accompany him one Sunday afternoon to 
the schools of St. James’s Church, Holloway, London, the incum- 
bent of which, at the time, was the late Mr. Mackenzie, one of 
the most earnest and eloquent preachers in the north of London. 

In one of the schoolrooms were about sixty infants, some only 
three years old, few over five. The teacher was a stout, pleasant, 
middle.aged man, plain and unassuming, and yet, with such a love 
for children, such a marvellous aptitude for arresting their attention, 
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that he kept them quiet and interested for an hour. They apparently 
loved him, and, as for him, he seemed to throw himself heart and 
soul into what was evidently a labour of love. 

It would be impossible for me ever to forget the little faces of the 

listeners, or the beaming countenance of the teacher, who, for 
a full hour, talked to his little flock, and preserved the most 
perfect order. I have never since seen anything so singular or 
interesting. : 

A few montlis ago another friend of mine, the Rev. Benjamin 
Wright, of Hurst Street Chapel, Birmingham, one of the most 
upright and liberal-minded Unitarian ministers, it has ever been 
my privilege to know, asked me to be present at a children’s service 
in his place of worship. I accordingly went, and was exceedingly 
pleased. This good man discoursed earnestly for over an hour to three 
hundred boys and girls of all ages, from six or seven, to eighteen or 
nineteen. He chose ashis text, “ What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world but lose his own soul.’’ Certainly a difficult 
‘text to make clear to a youthful audience. But Mr. Wright 
succeeded to perfection. The interest of the children never flagged, 
and there was the most perfect order and propriety. A children’s 
service is held in this chapel every Sunday morning, by this earnest 
and Catholic-minded minister, whose rectitude and piety put to 
shame the fierce, turbulent, intolerant temper of some of his so- 
called orthodox brethren. 

No one who has to speak to children should be discouraged by 
failure, of which he will probably have his full share; but few 
people could be as successful as Mr. Wright were they to try all 
the days of their life. There must be rare natural aptitude to 
talk to children, and the aptitude must be long and diligently 
trained, if it is to be of use. : 

As a contrast to the above instances of what zeal and aptitude 
can effect, let me mention a case that has lately come under my 
notice. Two young ladies in Birmingham, who have zeal, but not 
aptitude, were given sixty young children to instruct twice a week 
in the elements of religion. One of these young ladies was on one _ 
occasion unavoidably away, and wrote a letter of condolence to her 
friend, in which she expressed deep concern at the latter being left 
alone to teach “those dreadful babies.’”’ That word ‘‘dreadfut,”’ 
conveys volumes. 


VIil. 


VEGETARIANISM.—Perhaps the ablest living English advocate 
of vegetarianism is Professor F. W. Newman. This accomplished 
man has in several well-written pamphlets—laid the views of the . 
little body of which he is the recognised head before the world. 
Lately, in an article in Fraser, for February, 1875, and in a paper 
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in Public Health, for March 16th 1875, he has with still greater 
force, if that were possible, discussed the arguments on which 
vegetarianism rests. Professor Newman may occasionally push his 
arguments too far, or he may now and then use arguments satis- 
factory enough in the opinion of his disciples, but not at the 
present time received with the same respect by his opponents. 
But op the the whole, there is a candour, a fairness, & love of truth 
: i all. die has said and written on this‘subject, which 

im in-a very different position from that held by the 
lb of..zhost ‘unpopular and: new movements. There are 
amongst his followers some intolerant. and a fanatics, who 
might with advantage copy him. 

We may unhesitatingly, admit that vegetarianism, and of course, 
Brahminism—that modification of vegetarianism which only dis- 
approves of the use, as food, of anything which it has required the 
. death of an animal to obtain—are compatible with health ; in other 
words, atiyone, whatever the kind of work he does, whatever 
the climate in which he lives; can count on remaining robust and, 
healthy, if he eats and drinks nothing derived from dead animals. 
We may also allow that a vegetarian diet, though possibly more 
wearisome and less agreeable, is undoubtedly far more economieal 
than a flesh one. But nothing that I have yet seen or read leads 
me to believe that the vegetarian will, as a rule, be longer lived, 
more free from disease, and stronger than the man who eats flesh. 
Of course, however, this is a matter which experiments on a large 
scale will alone-settle. It seems to me an insuperable objection 
to the opposition, which many vegetarians make, on moral and 
sanitary grounds, to the moderate use of flesh, that the food which 
nature prepares for the young of Mammalian animals is obtained 
from the bodies of animals. But let this pass. 

The vegetarian has proved beyond the possibility of refutation 
that whether he abstains from all animal products, or whether he 
halts at the half-way house of Brahminism, he does not suffer in 


health and strength, and he gains largely pecuniarily. It is much 
in his favour that he has proved all this. 

The principal thing which makes me look with favour on the move- 
ment which Professor Newman is so ably advocating, is the dreadful 
sufferings of the poor animals used for food. The horrible cruelties 
to which many animals are subjected by butchers and drovers, the 
miseries of long land and sea voyages, the barbarous ways of 
preparing some animals for the market; these are indeed, draw- 
backs to the use of flesh for which nothing will compensate. Many of 
the atrocities daily perpetrated are as uncalled for as inhuman ; but 
they will continue in full force as long as the habit of eating ‘flesh 
obtains, There seems to me no hope of improvement. 
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ABOUT HIS EARS. 


It has always appeared to me that Jenkins was an illused man. 
According to his own account, he sailed for Jamaica in 1731, and 
was boarded by a Spanish “ Guarda Costa.’’ The captain of this 
vessel put Jenkins’ crew to the torture, and not content with that, 
hanged Jenkins himself up three times, once with the cabin boy 
at his feet, and at last finished off by depriving poor Jenkins of one 
of his ears; bidding him carry it to his king and inform his 
‘majesty that, if he were present, he would serve him in the same 
manner. 

Now, there is no doubt that Jenkins committed errors, He 

should have recollected that it was inconvenient for the English 
Government to seek redress from Spain. If he had lost his ear by 
the hand of any savage who had few fire-arms and much gold, 
Jenkins might have spoken out ; but as it was, he should decidedly 
have held his peace. Nor was it right of Jenkins to carry his 
severed ear about with him in a little bottle, and produce it, now 
and again, as proof that he had really suffered the injuries he com- 
plained of. Perhaps, too, be should have held his tongue about the 
Spaniard’s audacious boast. It is not good to allude to the ears of 
royal personages. But Jenkins was not punished by his own 
countrymen for being politically troublesome, nor for carrying about 
with him his unpleasant anatomical preparation in his bottle, nor 
for repeating the Spanish pirate’s threat. No; he was held up to 
scorn and contempt for merely answering a question put to him by 
a member of the House of Commons. The proper definition of a 
question not to be asked is, as everybody knows, that it is a 
question not to be answered; but Jenkins had no choice. Surely 
the man who asked the question was the more to blame? ‘“ What 
did you think about when you found yourself in the hands of such 
a barbarian ?”’ inquired the member. It was a curious question— 
not what did you do? but what did you think about? It must 
have been a Scotch Member fond of metaphysics, who asked that 
question. It went to the root of the matter. 

It was of no use asking what Jenkins said! the natural excla. 
mation of any one in those days, who was having his ear torn off, 
would begin with a d and end with an m. As for what Jenkins 
did? the question would have been still more absurd,— what could 


hedo? He might have kicked, and perhaps he did; but he was 
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evidently overpowered when he lost his ear, and could have kicked 
to no purpose. But what did he think? Jenkins replied—“ I 
recommended my soul to God, and my cause to my country !”’ 

There was something in this reply that caught the popular 
ancy ; and half England was ablaze with righteous indignation 
against the Spaniard. Pulteney declared in Parliament that the 
very name of Jenkins would raise volunteers, 

Why did any one believe Jenkins? The half of England that 
believed Jenkins was, of course, the lower half. The common 
people always have some curious sympathy with mysteries they 
cannot understand, and with the truths they do not practice. 
“* Mesopotamia ” was the blessed word which gave such comfort to 
the aged female in her devotions ; probably the people of England 
held as firm a belief in the honour of their “ country ’’ as the old 
lady did in the saving power of “‘ Mesopotamia.”’ 

We may leave out of the question the first part of Jenkins’s 
reply—he recommended his soul to God. There can be no doubt 
that he was perfectly truthful so far—Walpole himself could not 
have doubted that. The circumstances of the case made it a 
perfectly natural course of thought. It is not as though Jenkins 
had said—‘‘ I always recommend my soul to God every morning 
of my life, under all conditions of joy and sorrow, poverty and 
wealth, health and sickness.’’ It is very possible that Jenkins did 
even do this; but Jenkins was not such a fool as to say so... All 
that he said was, that when his ear was being torn off, and he was 
hanging up to the rigging of his ship, with a cabin boy tied to his 
heels, then he recommended his soul to God. That is the time 
that men like to say their prayers—when the evil day has come and 
the inevitable has to be faced; then it is a natural and usual 
proceeding to turn to religion. So far, Jenkins must be considered 
blameless ; but, alas! the latter part of his answer was ruinous to 
his good fame. He recommended his cause to his “ country !’’ 
The lower classes believed that he did allow this thought to enter 
his mind; but the upper classes could not believe. How on earth 
could they? How could Walpole, the Prime Minister, believe it! 

One of his biographers says of Walpole—“ He gave bribes but 
he received none. The nice arrangements by which places and 
patronage are made sufficient to retain the adherents of a party and 
ministry, were not so well understood as at later periods. Instead 
of providing for their friends, sons or nephews, Walpole slippe 
bank notes into the open palms of Members of Parliament, and 
bought their particular votes for measures beneficial to their 

country, because they would have money for them or vote on the 
other side.” 


Well would it have been for Jenkins, and better for Walpole, if 
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he had bought up that terrible bit of ear in the bottle, and 
persuaded Jenkins to hold his tongue. Walpole was forced into 
war with Spain in 1739, and this is what was said of Jenkins by 
those who wrote the history of the steps which led to the war :— 
“This martial passion was excited by orators and authors, by 
essays, poems, satires, ballads; and it was kept up by all manner 
of paltry tricks—the best known, but not the meanest, of which 
was the producing at. the bar of the ‘ House,’ as the victim of 
Spanish cruelty, a fellow who had lost his ears on.an English 
pillory.”” And everybody took the same view sooner of later, 
Hero-worship is all very well, but we must change our heroes 
every now and then. In a short time Jenkins faded from the 
memories of those who had believed in him but did not know how 
to write ; and the bitter words of his detractors were in print, and 
the record was not to be obliterated. Walpole was a great man, 
and a powerful minister. He had hosts of friends and admirers. 
He was quite right, too, in not wanting to go to war with Spain. 
Jenkins was a poor wretch who had lost his ship, and was reduced, 
so far as worldly possessions went, to the remains of one ear in a 
bottle, and a stock of noble sentiments! No wonder that men of 
the world came to the conclusion that Jenkins was a liar. Why 
not leave matters thus ? why should I try to upset a prevailing faith ? 
It is pleasant enough to consider Jenkins as an impostor,—that is 
quite true; but it is also pleasant to destroy respectable old tradi- 
tions. It has been proved that Wellington never said, ‘‘ Up, guards, 
and at them !’’ Cambronne never exclaimed, ‘‘ The guard dies, but 
never surrenders.’ Some people doubt whether Sir Philip Sidney 
said to the soldier, when he handed him his bottle of water, ‘‘ Thy 
necessity is greater than mine.’’ Many people do not understand 
how it came to be known that Sir Humphrey Gilbert exclaimed, 
“ Heaven is as near by sea as by land,’’ when his ship was lost 
with all hands. But let those who delight in detractions take 
away the noble words of these heroes; my task shall be of an 
exactly opposite character. I will try and show why it is possible 
that Jenkins did recommend his soul to God, and his cause to his 
country. Jenkins disappeared into oblivion with his bottled ear ; 
but to stop his mouth the Government gave him command of an 
Indian trading ship, and he sailed away with a bad name into the 
darkness, If the reader will study the story of St. Helena, he will 
find traces of Jenkins in his after-life. It seems to me that as early 
as 1808, the good name of Jenkins was restored, and yet to the 
Present day he is written down as an impostor and a cheat. Brooke 
Published his History of St. Helena in that year, and let me 
just point out what Mr. Brooke said about Jenkins. About 
the time when war with Spain was proclaimed, things 
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were going on badly at St."Helena; and, to quote Mr. Brooke, it was 
not much to be wondered at :—“ Many, if not the greater part of 
the original settlers, were of inferior rank ; their offspring had no 
other religion or moral instruction than that which could be obtained 
within the circumscribed society of the island. Their spiritual 
teachers, far from inculcating sobriety, submission to the Jaws, mercy, 
charity, and other Christian virtues, were foremost in scenes of 
dabauchery and infamy, and when it is considered that rebellion, 
revenge, hatred and duplicity blackened the character of the St. 
Helena chaplains, for more than sixty years, might it not have 
been expected that both religion should be put out of countenance 
and morality out of practice. But these things were trifles—John 
Bull, or John Company, could have put up with all that ; but when 
people began to put their hands in his pocket it was another matter. 
The provincial governor disposed of the lands of the Company for a 
tenth part of their value, the stores were embezzled, the most 
infamous frauds were committed by erasure and false eutries, and 
the treasury robbed of nearly four thousand pounds. But the 
Company got secret intelligence of what was going on, and now 
comes the turn of our ill-used friend Jenkins. To quote Mr. 
Brooke again, ‘‘ It was judged proper that a person of integrity 
should be immediately sent out, with extraordinary powers to 
supersede the governor and council. The man selected for this 
service was Mr. Robert Jenkins, who had commanded a Scotch 
merchant ship at the period when so many British subjects had 
suffered the most cruel] indignities, in consequence of the disputed 
right of cutting log-wood in the bay of Campeachy. Captain 
Jenkins was insulted, tortured, and had one of his ears torn off, 
which upon his arrival in England he exhibited at the bar of the 
House of Commons ; and being asked by a member what he thought 
when they mangled him, made that memorable reply, ‘I 
committed my soul to God, and my cause to my country!’ .... 
He was afterwards commander ofa ship in the Company’s service, 
and continued in that situation, till he was appointed supervisor of 
all the company’s affairs at St. Helena.’’ This appointment seems 
to me to throw light upon the blackened face of Jenkins, and to 
increase the probability that he told the truth when he said ‘‘ He 
recommended his soul to God, and his cause to his country!” Of 
course, he might have been appointed governor in spite of his being 
a notorious liar; but it was not exactly a question of Governorship 
—it concerned the till. |Now, it may be taken as a fact positive and 
indisputable, that a really religious man can always be trusted in 
money matters. He may be a fool, utterly unenlightened, and 
excessively vulgar; but Ae cannot be a thief. A non-religious 
man may or may not be a thief, just as'the circumstances 
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of his circulation may affect certain portions of the brain 
supposed to regulate moral sentiments; but a hypocrite, aman who 
professes religion while he has no belief whatever, must be a thief. 
It is clear enough that the Company believed Jenkins to be an 
honest man when they sent him to St. Helena; and when he got 
there he behaved like an honest man. He landed in May, 1740, 
and, pursuant to his instructions, proceeded to the Castle, opened his 
commission and demanded the keys of the Treasury. The cash found 
and counted on the spot amounted to only six pounds sterling ! 
A thorough investigation was instituted, and most ample proof 
adduced in support of the accusation made—and the estates of the 
guilty were seized to the extent of the Company’s losses, which were 
calculated at six thousand two hundred and eighty-four pounds. 
So much for Jenkins as a religious man. I, for one, believe he 
did recommend his soul to God; and now about his other state. 
ment, that he commended his cause to his country—let us 
turn, to Mr. Brooke again :—*‘‘ The Governor having executed his 
commission, Major Lambert arrived, as his successor, on the 22nd 
of March, 1741, in the ship ‘ Harrington,’ of which ship Captain 
Jenkins was directed to assume the command for the remainder of 
the voyage. In his station as a commander his conduct became still 
further distinguished by a gallant action against a pirate, in which 
he preserved his own ship and three others under his orders,’’ 
Jenkins it would appear, did make his country’s cause hisown. He 
fought a good fight, and he not only told, but did the truth; and 
who dare doubt that he spoke it, when he said the memorable 


words—“ I recommended my soul to God, and my cause to my 
country ?”’ 


* TOCAB.”’ 
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The Thera of September. 


THE THIRD OF SEPTEMBER. 


1650——1651—1658. 


ONE day is in our country’s calendar 

Marked with two mighty victories—Dunbar— 
And Worcester, each by Cromwell’s iron hand, 
Achieved in civil conflict, when the land 

Went mourning for her children’s strife: the same 
Recurrent day is triply known to fame 

By the Protector’s death ; for on the Third 

Day of September, when the air was stirred 
With signal-storms, his spirit was exhaled. 

And superstitious memories so prevailed 

With certain of his favourers, that they 

By planetary figures choose that day, 

Whereon to kill the re-established King :— 

Not under the paternal axe to bring 

His careless head, but suddenly to deal 

Upon him with their ambushed shot and steel.— 


Men have deemed Cromwell worthy, as their own 
Opinions swayed, a scaffold or a throne ; 

For much was mingled both of ill and good 

In his strange course, if thoroughly understood— 
He had an even spirit, a composed strain, 

Ready with every man to force or feign, 

To make his purpose seem a sudden chance, 

Or wind about his aim with circumstance : 
Harsh was his manner, and his brow austere, 
His garb and living simple and severe: 

Secret he was in project, prompt in deed ; 

Less hard, perhaps, by nature than by need : 
Some thought him zealous in a cause of right, 
And others an accomplished hypocrite, 

Whose prayer was policy—few men would dare 
To pray like him whose policy was prayer. 


He was a Regicide; but of his crime 

The very guiltiness held a port sublime ; 
While gathered thousands saw, as in a dream, 
The ghostly presence of its drear extreme— 








The Thavrd of September. 


A sad and strange solemnity, whose sorrow 
Almost the semblance did of justice borrow ; 
And from it’s stern designer drew a tear— 

By foes accounted false, by friends sincere. 

He was a mere Usurper ; but his state 

As much from others’ rashness took its date 
As his own forecast :—in the common way 

A crown beneath his footstep trampled lay ; 
Yet paused he not to lift the meanest gem 
From the old Stuarts’ shivered diadem, 

Or to himself a parallel extend, 

Of Czesar’s reign—perhaps, of Cesar’s end. 

No princely cradle rocked him ; yet, had birth 
Set him among the thron’d ones of the earth, 
The proudest had not held their sovereign place 
More firmly,—it might be, with easier grace. 


He was a Tyrant; but his tyranny 

Was covered with a brave simplicity ; 
Keeping at distance envy—and he made 

His England honoured, dreaded, and obeyed ; 
And so remained she, till a ribald King 

Sold her to France for wine and wantoning, 
And gold to pay their purchase.—England then 
Allegiance gave to her first citizen ; 

Who cared not for the purple of a throne, 
Content with its intrinsic power alone :— 
For Cromwell deemed it worthier triumphing 
To conquer kings than be himself a king,— 
Oh, could his spirit come on earth again, 


How would he spurn the spurious Charlemagne *— 


How well his brow sustained the civic wreath— 
His sceptre-sword, how promptly from its sheath 
It sprang, to check or to chastise a foe— 

The records of his brief Republic show ; 

Living but while He lived, whose life supplied 
Her vital power, and dying when he died. 








-_—— n-cccxwetteetai lll lll lll LL ALLOA t 


* This was written before the French cowp d'etat of 1870; which, had it 
been struck one day earlier, would have “ yea, superstitiously squared,” our 
tri-lateral coincidences of the Third of September ; shelving Monsieur Louis 
Buonaparte alungside Mr. Richard Cromwell, —E.L.3. 
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The Third of September. 


The trim and travelled courtiers—debauched men, 
Whom his stern plainness pleased not—triumphed when 
Death overtook his day of victory ; 

And others deemed its anniversary 

Fit consummation of that earthly glory, 

Which rounded at the tomb his complete story. 





Thrice ten years passed ; while England bowed the knee 
To reckless lust and ruthless bigotry, 

Then burst her weary chain :—yet still was paid 

Her annual sorrow to the Martyr’s shade ; 

And still the statutory rite was done” 

Of thankful praise for his restoréd son. 

But now, when Time hath overshadowed these 

Changes with two successive centuries, 

Wisely have we, in our less troubled days, 

Consoled the sorrow and disused the praise. 


Our birth-time is too distant, to concur 

In their extremes with foe or flatterer ; 

Nor can I argue with sufficient skill, 

If Cromwell’s life had more of good or ill :— 

But truth herein my simple judgment guides— 

THE ILL HATH PASSED AWAY; THE GOOD ABIDES. 


EpwaRp LENTHALL SwIFTE. 
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THE ENGLISH SUMMER. 
By 8. U. M. 


In my humble opinion, perhaps nothing gives such a charm to the 
country as abundance of trees. To make a walk through country 
lanes thoroughly enjoyable, something, however, besides trees is 
indispensable. The air, for example, must be clear and dry, the 
temperature warm, the country itself interesting and well cultivated. 
Still, however warm and bright the day, however rich and verdant 
the meadows, the want of trees takes away more than half the 
enjoyment of a long stroll through country lanes. 

There are regions of the world where the scenery is imposing— 
nay, magnificent. The eye never wearies of gazing upon boundless 
plains teeming with life, and grain, and fruit, or on distant ranges 
of snow-capt mountains. Here and there the vast landscape may 
be enlivened or relieved by broad belts of dark-green woodland, or 
by glimpses of the distant sea. But though these objects impart 
beauty and variety to the scene; though they raise the thoughts 
to the Great God who called this wonderful universe into exist- 
ence; though they as a whole form a glorious picture,—they 
are not necessarily in themselves pretty and interesting. In other 
words, the landscape as a whole, when viewed from a distance, may 
be lovely, and the recollection of its beauties may for long years 
fill the mind with pleasure. The landscape may be so beautiful 
that it might be impossible for any one to conceive anything more 
exquisite, or to weary of drinking in its wonders. Yet, in that 
extensive and varied panorama there may be no pretty little little- 
frequented lanes, no sequestered nooks, in which the lover of nature 


would joyfully pass a few quiet hours. It may be distance alone 
which lends 


“ Enchantment to the scene, and clothes the mountain in azure green.” 


The most beautiful portions may lose their attractions as soon 
as entered and closely examined. The mountains when climbed 
may be bleak and dangerous. ‘The forests when explored may be 
dull and gloomy. The fields when traversed may appear only 
wide tracts of badly-cultivated and uninteresting country. There 
are said, in more genial climates than this, to be cities which from 
a distance are resplendent, in the warm rays ofa cloudless sun, with 
all the beauties of a fairy scene; so the loveliest scenery may be 
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that gazed upon from a rugged peak in the midst of a wild and 
barren country. The traveller hastens in the former case, to enter 
the white streets sparkling in the sunshine, and finds on his 
approach only squalid buildings, narrow, dirty lanes, miserable 
people. So is it with many far-famed scenes which from a 
distance enchant the eye, but nearer at hand are seen to be 
monotonous and unpleasing. 

It seems to me, that though England may not have an atmo- 
sphere so balmy and cloudless as that of some more favoured regions 
of the world, though her landscapes may be less extensive, her 
plains often shrouded in mist, her mountains less stately, there is a 
bewitching beauty in her woods and lanes, in her fields and dales, 
unsurpassed elsewhere. This is, I find, the opinion of many cultured 
and refined friends of mine—ardent lovers of nature—who have 
had good opportunities, that have been denied to me, of seeing the 
far-famed beauties and marvels of lands where the sun shines 
brighter and oftener, and the atmosphere is less humid. There, 
they say, the hills, the forests, the dales are very beautiful; but they 
want the peculiar loveliness of an English rural scene. It may be 
the love of country which has in some cases led to the formation of 
such an opinion; but, however that may be, is there, I ask, any- 
thing more sublime, more peaceful, than an English landscape bask- 
ing in the summer sun? I want to see nothing more beautiful. 

When the hedges, after their long winter sleep, begin to clothe 

themselves in their lovely spring dress, and the tress assume the 
garb of summer, when the days lengthen, and the sun shines with 
greater fervour, there are hundreds of English hamlets, thousands 
of English lanes, where the most restless heart might be at rest, and 
the most troubled spirit might find peace. A few miles from the 
largest towns, from those immense centres of population where half 
a million of men and women toil, day after day, summer and winter, 
to earn their daily bread, in the midst of squalor and dirt, tempta- 
tion and suffering, there are almost certain to be lanes and woods 
basking in the glorious sunshine, merry with the song of birds. How 
beautiful are the fields, especially when, as happens in some parts 
of the country, they become one mass of yellow flowers! How 
lovely the hedgerows, wild and straggling, covered from top to 
bottom with white hawthorn blossoms! How tranquil the wood 
in which fifty kinds of trees grow together, and give a variety, a 
of richness to the foliage which never tires the eye! 

Ido notsay that the country is everywhere beautiful, or that 
every village is charming. But there are in thousands of parishes 
beauties enough to make the heart thankful and the eye glad. 

In all probability, the country lanes and fields are more deserted 
than formerly was the case. At any rate, many high roads, along 
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which you might now wander for hours, scarcely meeting six 
persons, except in or near villages and towns, were once the great 
arteries, along which carts, coaches, and foot passengers flowed to 
all parts of the land. Now all is changed. The railway has taken 
the place of the old road, and the latter is seldom trodden. There 
has also been a marvellous drifting of the population into the great 
cities and ports, and the rural districts are less traversed, less 
frequented, perhaps, than they were fifty, or even a hundred years 
ago. 

I have myself walked many thousands of miles along grass. 
grown lanes and roads, and passed through hundreds of villages, and 
even close to great towns, where the solitude was seldom dis- 
turbed by man. Last summer, I wandered for many hours, three 
or four evenings a week, through one of the most beautiful districts 
in England, and though never far away from a town in which teps 
of thousands of mechanics ceaselessly toil, in the hundred miles I 
walked every week I did not meet fifty people. Nay, once or twice 
in the course of a walk lasting eight or nine hours, I did not meet 
half-a-dozen persons. Men talk of the stony wilderness of Lon. 
don, where the weary outcast may find solitude, which no one 
will attempt to disturb; but a solitude far more soothing and 
much more complete, might, I think, be found in many a thinly- 
inhabited country parish. The outcast might there take possession 
of a barn or shed, and days would go by without any one intruding 
on his sorrow. 

If I wanted to pass three or four hours perfectly undisturbed, 
I should go by train to the nearest country village, and then walk 
along any quiet lane for a mile or two, and by that time I should in 
all probability have left man and his belongings far away. The sun 
might rise high in the heavens, and then sink again to rest, and 
not more than two or three persons would disturb me, had I chosen 
my quarters well for the day. There are parts of England not 
many miles away from the crowded town where I am writing this 
article, which give me, I fancy, not a bad idea of the solitude of the 
backwoods of America, or of the plains of Australia. 

But to return from this long digression, it is the country lanes 
which are so exquisitely beautiful, more lovely, I think, than the 
meadows or the woods. Along the laues, soft and green as a field, 
you can wander undisturbed for hours, while overhead the trees'some. 
times interlace for miles. You have the beauty of the wood and 
the verdure of the meadow at the same moment. The hedges and 
banks beside you are for months so enchanting, from the wild luxu. 
riance of the flowers and plants, which find there a safe shelter, 
that I can conceive nothing more lovely. 

There is far more variety among the wild-flowers in an English 
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ditch or bank, than most people would imagine the case. Witha 
very little care you could gather, during the spring and right through 
the summer, bouquets, not, of course, as fine as those you would get 
from a well-kept garden, but extremely pleasing to the eye and 
interesting to the botanist. 

There is a constant succession of flowers springing up day after 
day, and week after week, at first quite bewildering. The plain 
dull green bank on which you to-day find three or four pretty 
wild.flowers will in a week be covered with other species, and 
before the season is over may have yielded twenty—aye, fifty— 
kinds of flowers. Now as some plants prefer one locality, and others 
another, as some grow only in the wood, some only near the brook, 
others only on the bank, this will give some idea of the profusion 
which nature affords those who care to learn and profit by-what she 
offers. 

Just when spring turns into summer is the most beautiful 
season of the English year. The days are then almost at their 
longest, the foliage still retains its bright green hue, the air is warm, 
the fields are carpeted with flowers, the birds are singing in every 
tree, and darting from every bough, while the sweet, though 
monotonous note of the strange bird, which has no nest of its own, 
and never rears its own offspring, can be heard from early morning 
till late at night. There may not be the richness and variety of 
colour, which, for a few weeks, make the woods and hedges 
so splendid in the autumn—there may not be that display of fruit 
and grain which, a few weeks after the longest day is past, delight 
the eye; but there is, what is far better, the promise of what is 
to come. And as man always looks forward to the possession with 
greater joy than he experiences when the possession is his, soin this 
case does the mind look ahead to the glories of the summer almost 
at hand, but not yet come, with greater hope and delight than it 
feels when they are actually being enjoyed. 

The long, long days of the early English summer, the merry 
song of the happy birds, the fragrance of the flowers, the refresh- 
ing verdure of uhe fields, make a tout ensemble I think no other 
part of the world can equal, and certainly none surpass. I[ 
do not long for the glorious, many-tinted sunsets of Italy, the 
clear, transparent air of drier climes—I care not for the luscious 
bunches of grapes, and the rich abundance of the fruits which, in 
warmer lands, repay the husbandman’s labours. I do not ask for 
stupendous ranges of Alps, tier on tier rising into the clouds, and 
always covered with their diadem of snow. These things may 
be very beautiful, and may enchant the eye; but they could 
not win my heart from the glades and lanes of England. No 
foreigner denies the glories of an English woodland scene ; while no 
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Englishman, who knows something of the beauties of his native 
land and can appreciate them, ever regrets to retrace his steps, and 
to seek once more the landscapes, the hills and fields, less imposing 
perhaps, by contrast, but not less dear to his heart, because he has 
had opportunities of seeing what other countries possess. 

The dampness of the English climate, perhaps, after all, gives 
much of its charms to the country in summer. Were the days 
hotter and drier, the vegetation would probably be more luxuriant 
and rank, but it would not then have the bright green tints for which 
it is now remarkable. Usually all through the summer, the trees, 
hedges, and fields retain their spring beauties. A shower, at any 
time, washes away the dust, and makes nature smile again. The 
refreshing green of the country is lovely, and, perhaps, we may 
have little reason to ask for more fine days and a longer summer 
because we might not then have some of the beauties we now 
enjoy. - 

All country districts are not equally beautiful—at least, all have 
not these peculiar charms of which I have spoken with such admi- 
ration, ‘There are some far more peaceful, verdant, and bewitching 
than others. Several districts which I can call to mind are more 
than ordinarily magnificent,—magnificent, that is, in a sense in 
which there is no impropriety in using the term—beautiful and 
imposing at a distance, lovely and interesting near at hand. To 
one I especially turn with delight. A highroad runs from a 
populous town, through an almost uninhabitated country, to a 
village sixteen miles off. On the left hand side of the road, for 
several miles, lie rich fields, beautiful woods and untrained hedges, all 
very beautiful, but not unusually s>. But, on the right-hand side 
extend woods, lanes and hills, forming the most glorious panorama in 
that part of England. The view is bounded bya range of low hills, 
which, at the distance of six or seven miles, appears high and 
imposing. As the traveller approaches the hills, they seem less 
and less elevated, and when actually reachéd, they appear only 
huge irregular mounds. But, in the broad and fertile valley, what 
a lovely sight is seen! On a clear summer afternoon the variety 
of tints, the many beech and hazel woods, the numerous elevations, 
the richness of the pasturage, the peacefulness of the surrounding 
country, the numberless flowers, the superabundance of birds, com. 
bine to make an exquisite scene. What is still more remarkable 
is, that there is no part of the wide valley or the low range of hills 
that is not beautiful when attentively and closely examined. Every 
lane is an avenue of trees, every field is resplendent with flowers, 
in nearly every field is a brook flowing between deep and almost 
precipitous banks, the timber is, in some places, large, but whether 
large or small, is everywhere abundant. There are few spots in 
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that beautiful valley from which you cannot see the same variety 
for miles and miles. Nowhere else have I seen anything more 
remarkable. No one could tire of spending whole weeks wandering 
about that beautiful district. Every time he approached some 
well-known point from a fresh direction he would see new beauties. 
Every time he crossed a field in a different direction, or traversed a 
wood along another path, fresh beauties would offer themselves to 
his admiring gaze. Had I to choose a spot, where J should have 
to pass my days, it would perhaps be that retired and little-frequented 
valley | 


I know not whether it is because that district is very familiar 

to mé, because, when quite a child, I often wandered through it, 
that it has attractions for me which it would not present to other 
eyes. I know not whether, though captivating my fancy, it might 
seem less beautiful to other lovers of nature. Commonplace it cer- 
tainly never could seem to anyone. Commonplace it never has been 
allowed to be. Friends of mine, not ardent admirers of the country, 
have seemed touched by its beauties, while poets, essayists, and 
men of taste have poured forth their hearts in admiration of its 
loveliness. It is connected with remarkable events in English 
history, and in its neighbourhood have dwelt at least two great 
men, whose fame is still green in the memories of their countrymen. 
To me, however, it signifies little whether others admire or censure. 
In many parts of England there are spots almost as lovely and 
retired, where health, happiness, and contentment would come 
unbidden, where there should be perfect joy in living out the 
brief span of life accorded to us, where the scandal and impurity of 

towns need never give one moment’s annoyance, where, when the 
turmoil of a stirring career is over, a man, who had well-sustained 

his part in the battle of life, might retire to prepare for the 

unknown future and await in peace the great and inevitable change 

which will come over all. 

If there is one wish I might express with regard to the English 
summer it is, I think, that it brought with it more fine, cloudless 
days. I ask not for hotter days, though, at times, they would 
be welcome. I ask not for a longer summer, though it does seem 
hard to have so few fine days tili June comes, and not to be able 
to count on them after about the 20th of August. But Ido wish 
that, during the ten or twelve weeks, when the days are long, the 
flowers blooming, the fields green, there were fewer clouds. I 

wish, in fact, that the glorious, merry sun would not quite so 
often hide itself behind dense clouds, and leave the earth to mourn 
its absence. 7 
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CALATS. 


THE great wave of English life passes through the port of Calais 
with its daily and nightly ebb and flow, but it leaves only a few 
waifs stranded upon its shores. 
Thousands upon thousands pass to and fro in the course of 
every year; yet how few ever enter the quaint old gateways or 
peep into the little French town A, feeling of hideous nausea 
and an intense thrill of delight as the rolling little steam.ship 
enters the smooth waters of the friendly harbour are followed by a 
rush for the shore—where, passing by that importunate individual 
who stands at the head of the gangway respectfully asking ‘‘ Ees 
your baggage registered ?’’ the traveller makes a struggle to carry 
off in his own hands as many as possible of the packages of his 
voluminous luggage to the railway-siation, whence the impatient 
tourist is quickly borne off on the rolling car to Paris, Brussels, or, 
may be, to Calcutta, Sydney, or Hongkong. What does this rapid 
traveller know of the thoroughly French town that lies close to him 
as he sits eating his luncheon in the buffet at the Station Hotel? 
Twenty-two miles of a rough and turbulent sea lie between the 
white cliffs of Dover and the broad yellow sands of Calais; yet 
this narrow strait, which may be termed a mere ferry, serves to 
divide two nations as different from each other, in all the essentials 
of thought and life, as if the wide Atlantic rolled between. them. 
On landing on the opposite side of the Channel, the English 
traveller is struck by the marked difference that exists, not only in 
costume and language, but in almost all the minutise of character. 
To him it appears as though the Frenchman made a point of 
doing everything differently from the English; -but this is not the 
case. The ordinary native of France neither knows nor cares how 
Englishmen live and act. A different genius appears to pervade 
the people, and impress the national mind. The Gaul is from a 
separate stock in the world’s great family, and claims only a 
distant relationship with that Northern race from whom we boast 
our descent. The hereditary virtues and vices which flow through 
his inner being, and impress themselves upon his outer man and on 
all he does, are from another stream than that which flows in our 
veins ; and this causes the Frenchman to be, not only in appearance 
but in reality, quite a different being from his English neighbour, 
In some things he is far behind us, ip many we can usefully leary 
6 lesson from him. 
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Calais. 


Let us now leave the crowd of eager travellers who are about 
- to elbow their way through France, and turning our steps along 
the side of the harbour, enter one of those solid stone gates in 
which the portcullis now stands ever raised and the drawbridge 
lowered, but through which, in days gone by, the English have 
poured their victorious and mail-clad hosts, to be again driven 
back in ignominious flight, when their usurping hand grew too 
feeble to hold the citadel against the ever-surging swarms of 
France. 

The inner aspect of the old French town has changed but little 
since those days. Ramparts and moats, bastion and wall securely 
close and guard it round on every side, and prevent all extension 
within the walls. The Place d’Armes, the old Hotel de Ville, the 
Cathedral, and many other buildings and houses stand where they 
stood when the Duc de Guise retook Calais from the English, and 
not a single foot can the town ever grow in size. 

It took us precisely five and a half minutes to march through 
Calais from the Porte de la Mer on one side to the Porte St. Pierre 
on the other, and exactly the same time to traverse the town in 
the opposite direction from wall to wall ; so that for all practical 
purposes we may say it is about seven hundred yards square. We 
could not help wondering how long it would take us to go on foot 
through London from East to West! Walk along those spacious 
ramparts that shut it in, and look down on all the narrow old 
streets with their high, irregular houses, and see the towers of the 
Cathedral and Town Hall rise like sentinels above the closely 
packed buildings, the latter throwing its shadow on the spacious 
Place d’ Armes; then carry yourself back to those grim days when 
the blood of French and English ran in mingled streams through 
the gutters of those ill-paved streets and lanes—when this little 
seaport town was thought to be the stepping-stone to the great 
Kingdom of France, which our foolish rulers desired to conquer and 
enslave. Turn now your eyes to the east, north, and south, and 
you will see the same strong walls that so long beat back the 
desperate valour of the English knights, the same sand-hills, or 
dunes, on which they camped their armies—all scarcely changed 
since then. On the western side the same sea rolls twice a day its 
shallow waters across the wide flat sands; but on its bosom now no 
foeman’s galley floats—no hostile vessel cleaves the waves, but 
swift steam-ships invade the harbour oftener than the day, and 
bring their armies of peace-loving citizens to sow all around the 
seeds of prosperity and goodwill, the result of unrestricted inter- 

course. Outside the walls, on one side, the large, straggling town 
of St. Pierre has arisen and grown rich on her manufactories of 
tulle. Within the town of Calais there is little of special interest, 
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but owing to its insulated position within its solid stone walls, it 
has not altered much even socially. Unlike Boulogne, the English 
do not make this their home except in a limited degree, and the 
town is as thoroughly French as if you were a hundred and fifty 
miles in the interior of the country. On market days, the Place 
is filled by the stalls of the country people who flock into with all 
their picturesque colouring and variety of costume. It is, however, 
outside the barriers, in the populous quarter called the Courgain, 
that some of the most marked features of French lower class life * 
are.to be seen. Here dwell the fishing population, who appear to 
be a distinct race, and who scarcely mix at all with the citizens, 
except in the way of trade. These curious people wear their own 
peculiar costume, from which they never vary. They follow their 
own simple manners and customs, intermarry chiefly with each 
other, and in all respects keep themselves to their own quarters. 
The harbour of Calais is a very fine one, and can contain a large 
number of the fishing-boats in its basin, whilst on either side a long 
pier runs out into the sea for more than half a mile, and affords 
shelter to those vessels which are unable to find room in the inner 
port. Immense quantities of fish, chiefly skate, whiting, soles, and 
herring, are brought on shore by the numerous boats employed in 
this industry ; but although fish appears to be so plentiful it is very 
rarely you can purchase, for it is bought up in wholesale by agents, 

who forward it direct to Paris. During the summer season the 
women of the Courgain with their picturesque dresses, consisting 
of a neat cap, a short jacket, and very scanty bright petticoats, 
may be constantly met passing to and fro from their homes to the 
seashore, their sturdy bare brown legs and ruddy faces showing 
their rude health and hardy strength, whilst the hand-net over 
their shoulders and the basket on their backs tell you they are 
going to wade for shrimps. If they do not carry these implements 
of fishing they are sure to have a long narrow spade, and with this 
they dig in the wet sand at low water for Jarge worms with which 
their husbands bait their deep-sea lines. Anyone who stays in 
Calais during the bathing season must be very familiar with the 
sight of these industrious sturdy nymphs, who roam along the beach 
in troops, quietly pursuing their daily task, and when that is done 
they may be seen returning to town at a sharp trot in a long 
regular line. It is now winter, yet these hardy women cease not 
from their labours. Day by day they muster on the quay and 
gather in and sell to the Paris buyers the harvest of fish which 

the men have drawn from the sea between the storms which blow 

80 frequently on this coast. It is true, they are now better clad, 
and hhave long woollen dresses and thick worsted stockings of their 
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own knitting, and in these they display much taste and no little 
variety. But they cannot quite give up their avocations on the 
shore. Bait is needed even in winter, and we have often seen the 
poor women, bare-legved and short-robed, starting off in the dreary 
wilight of a winter’s evening with lanterns in their hands, to 
march over half a mile of wet cold sand to their hunting-ground, 
for worms, at the edge of the sea, at low spring tide; and even in 
December you may come upon small groups of these fisherwomen 
with their long hand-nets, walking about waist deep in the chilly 
waves, and all to secure a basket of shrimps. 

It is not only the women who labour, summer and winter, in 
this laborious industry. Nearly two hundred fishing-boats belong 
to the Port of Calais, and in each of these -about eight men and 
boys are engaged, so that we should probably not be far wrong in 
setting down the population of the Courgain at nearly 4000 souls. 
There appears to be an exhaustless supply of fish in our Channel 
waters, for great numbers of these boats are always engaged in 
fishing, and we never saw one return empty. With the better 
fish they always bring enormous quantities of dog-fish, which are 
eaten by the fishermen and their families, as also are many of the 
huge skate. During the winter months, the men live a very hard 
life, not without many attendant dangers. Gales blow almost 
incessantly over the narrow sea, and often the fishing-boats find it 
difficult to run safely into the harbour. Several times this season 
we have seen them stranded on the flat shore at the side of the long 
jetty, having missed the entrance and run upon the soft sand. 
When the tide.is falling, this is not very dangerous, as the men 
can walk ashore when the water has receded; but with a rising 
tide it would be sufficiently perilous, for the long waves roll in 
with great force and fury. In the bright fresh morning that fol- 
lowed one of the fiercest gales that has blown this winter, we 
watched from the pier-head the efforts of the sailors and fishermen 
to save a vessel that was stranded during the storm. _ She was 
** Lia bonne Notre Dame”’ marked Cal. : ‘470, in the usual style 
of these fishing-boats. As she lay on the sand surrounded by empty 
barrels that had been lashed to her, her sails half set and her decks 
covered with men who were to work at the pumps, and the lon 
white curling waves just deepening round her when she floated— 
she would have made a pretty picture. A hawser had been laid 
out and was worked by a strong capstan on the pier-head, turned 
by a willing swarm of swarthy sailors, for half Calais seemed to be 
come out to aid, or stare at the stranded little craft. ‘The tide 
steadily advanced, and the capstan steadily turned round, until 
at length, after many efforts, she floated once more, and a steam. 
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tug went into the. breakers and took her in tow. No cheer arose 
from the crowd as the little wreck floated past them to the safe 
anchorage of the harbour. The excitement of a French and an 
English mob is very different in its expression, and we could not 
but feel that a hearty cheer would have greeted the men who 
stuck so resolutely to the half-sinking vessel, had they entered a 
British port. The crowd immediately broke up and sauntered back 
to Calais; and the sailors, unwinding the long hawser from the 
capstan, wound it round their necks in heavy coils, and ina line’ 
of about twenty deep, carried it slowly away, having thus judi- 
ciously divided the weight amongst them. As the derelict was 
towed up the long harbour she met other fishing-boats beating out 
to sea against the strong head-wind, for so goes on ever the cease- 
less tide of human toil and industry. 

A branch of the railway is now opened from the terminus to 
the middle of the pier. The line winds in a gentle curve through 
the Courgain, and ends close to the Quai de Marée at which the 
steamers land their passengers at low-water. It is a great con- 
venience to travellers, but was at first extremely unpopular in the 
town, as it was supposed it would injure the porters and flymen. 
However, all now appear agreed that it is an indispensable and 
most proper addition to a port through which so many travellers 

The long crazy old wooden piers, which project for a considerable 
distance into the sea, have lately received a strong reminder that 
they are out of date, and not fit for the requirements of the present 
day. The huge steamship, ‘‘ Bessemer,’ on her trial trip to Calais, 
was caught by the tide and swung heavily against the south pier, 
which fell down like a pack of cards. Fortunately, that pier is 
rarely used as a promenade, on account of its greater distance from 
the town; but had the north pier been struck, a lamentable loss of 
life must have ensued. A scheme has lately been put forth in the 
daily papers, which, if carried out, will give a noble harbour to 
Calais, in place of the wretched shelter now afforded. Indeed, some > 
alteration is absolutely necessary if the ‘‘ Bessemer ”’ is ever to go 
there again. 

Calais stands upon a flat and sandy shore. There are no 
natural beauties of scenery, nor is the sea nearly so fine as at many 
places on our coasts. There is, however, one very important quali- 
fication which this watering place possesses, that may well make 
it the envy of more favoured seaport towns. It is pre-eminently 
healthy. The English clergyman, who has been stationed here as 
chaplain to the consulate for at least sixteen years, informed us 
that he has never known any serious epidemic in Calais, When 


people have fled from Dunkerque, Boulogne, and other places on 
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~ account of the great sickness that prevailed, Calais was perfectly 
free from all the complaints with which her neighbours were 
afflicted ; and we have heard from various sources that this is one 
of the most salubrious spots in France. As the traveller enters the 
town he notices the half empty moat with its obnoxious scents, and 
at low water the inner basins of the harbour are highly odoriferous, 
after the manner of the streets, but not the “ Eau ’’ de Cologne. 
In spite of this, however, no malaria linger in this wind-visited 
town. Standing on a sandy soil, and swept by all the breezes as 
well as the fierce gales which ascend the English channel, the air 
is never stagnant, and although there is none but surface drainage, 
the inhabitants are none the worse for it. Sand is the great ele- 
ment of the place. “The town is built upon it and it lies in dunes all 
around. As you walk upon the pier at low-water when a gale is 
blowing, the sand from the opposite side is driven across the harbour 
and strikes your face and fills your mouth in a disagreeable man- 
ner, and to do this it is carried many hundred yards. This will 
serve to show how in great gales the town is covered with a thick 
layer of sand, and it is said that in some very severe storms there 
was actual danger of its being half buried. It is to save it from 
the advance of this unpleasant sandy wave that the dunes around 
have all been planted as far as possible with a binding, creeping 
vegetation, and that it is ‘‘defense’’ to walk on any of these 
partially covered heaps of sand. However, we do not entertain any 
great fears for the safety of the town, nor could the health-giving 
breezes and light absorbent foundation be profitably exchanged for 
more solid but unhealthy environs. 


Caas. H. ALuen, F.R.G.S. 
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THE HUNCHBACK CASHIER: 


A TALE OF.THE LAST CENTURY. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


THE BULLION - BOX. 


THE “London Flying Coach,” as it was called, started every 
Monday morning, at six o’clock, precisely, from the Royal Oak, in 
the High Street of Winchester. And so, as usual, one bright 
summer morning, the coach turned out from the inn yard and drew 
up at the door for the passengers, who were already standing waiting 
for it. 

The old city had hardly yet woke up into life, and in the full 
glare of a blazing sunlight the closed shops and deserted streets 
looked still more hushed and quiet. 

The passengers had soon taken their places; they consisted of a 
lady and her maid, an old gentleman, and our friend Humphrey 
Berrington, clad in mourning garments, and carrying with him a 
small black box, which he never suffered out of his sight or keeping. 
It was, in fact, full of bullion of a large amount, which he was taking 
up to London,—an onerous and important duty, always fulfilled 
by Humphrey himself. 

The old gentleman was a Mr. Welby, a native of London, 
returning thither; and the lady a Miss Holmes, going on a visit to 
some friends. All this Humphrey was informed of before he had 
been seated five minutes in the coach, for the-lady and gentleman 
were equally talkative and garrulous. 

The coach drove out of Winchester, past its pleasant gardens, 
where every leaf and every richly-tinted flower, was gemmed with 
bright dew-drops, past its orchards, and its corn-fields, tinged 
already with a golden hue, and soon the paved road of the city, 
over which the coach was jolted, was exchanged for a rougher and 
ruder highway, such as can hardly be conceived in these days. At 
the time of our story, the highways, and even the turnpike-roads, 
were little better than narrow lanes, cut up with holes and ruts, 
more than two feet deep, full of dust in summer, and in the winter, 
containing, instead, pools of water and mud. 

Bump, bump, and away flew Miss Holmes, almost into the 
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arms of Mr. Welby, her nose coming into painful collision with the 
edge of his broad brimmed. shovel-shaped hat. 


** Shocking roads 


exclaimed Miss Holmes; when she had 


recovered her breath, ‘“‘ what with the state of the highways, and 
what with the terror of highwaymen, one dreads travelling, of all 


things.” 


Humphrey gave an audible sigh. He was thinking of his 
darling sister, only yet partially recovered from that dreadful 
attack of brain-fever, caused, it appeared, solely by the shock of 
her meeting one of those dreadful men; and then of poor Mrs. 
Metham, who had died so suddenly of heart disease of long standing, 


so Dr. Burton reported. 


‘Call this a turnpike road! it’s a disgrace to the Government,” 


observed Mr Welby, severely. 


highway 


warranted this assertion. 


And indeed the aspect of the 


The coach was 


passing 


through the little dismally-built, ill paved town of Chawton. The 
principal street, two hundred yards long, full of deep holes, with 
almost a precipice on one side, whereby a drunken man, or traveller 
by night on horseback, might break his neck with charming 


facility. 


** This is a nice firm road now,” remarked Miss Holmes, with a 


sigh of relief. 


“Yes, but it won’t last,’’ growled Mr. Welby, ‘‘and look at 


the narrowness of it. 


But for the matter of that, the highways all 


over England are in a most villanous state! I have travelled this 
road before; you see it’s wide enough for one coach, but not for 
two. Mayhap, we shall be lucky enough not to meet any cart, 
but if we do one of us will have to plunge down the bank, whilst 


the other goes by. 
about this very spot. 
bank ; down we went, and there we stuck. 


I remember a case some few years ago, just 
The coach I was in had to go down the 
’Twas in the winter, 


and there was mud enough, I'll promise you, for our wheels to sink 
in. Our horses weren’t strong enough to pull us out, so we all had 


to dismount ; our lu 


e was removed to lighten the coach, and at 


last, after an hour’s delay, we got on to the high road again. A 
nice place this, too, to pass over on a dark night !’’ added the old 
ventleman, pointing from the window to the road beneath, and-a 
deep ditch laying open and unprotected by railing or fence, thus 
exposing to view its black, deep, sluggish waters as they lay 
beneath, a frightful source of danger for man or beast on a dark 


night. 


Humphrey quite assented to the truth of his fellow-traveller’s 
remark ; but observed that they should soon reach a better road. 
This delightful consummation, however, did not happen till the 


coach had plunged through clay, mul, and mire, so strong that, 
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had not the horses been excellent beasts, Mr. Welby might have 
had a second taste of the joys of being stuck in the mud. When 
at length the coach got on to a tolerably good and firm road, there 
were no more stoppages or inconvenience, except once, when the 
tinkling of bells was heard in the distance ; and then the London 
Flying Coach drew up to let the cumbersome carrier’s waggon pass 
by with its ght horses. | 

At Alton the coach stopped to allow the passengers to break. 
fast, a meal which Mr. Welby would have prolonged to an indefinite 
period, had not the sound of the guard’s horn admonished him that 
the coach was about to start again. 

Bagshott Heath, with its gloomy and terrible associations, was 
passed safely, and without any surprises from highwaymen; and at 
Staines the fellow travellers dined, where nothing occurred worthy 
of notice, save that Mr. Welby descanted much, after they had 
resumed their journey, upon the villanous and sinister appearance 
of the ostler. This theme lasted him till they arrived within sight 
of Hounslow Heath, when he exchanged it for a dissertation upon 
highwaymen, their exploits and doings. His remarks seemed to 
cause Miss Holmes some alarm, as they were now about to enter 
on a favourite rendezvous of these gentry. 

** At any rate,’’ said Miss Holmes, with an air of confidence, 
‘the guard is well armed; he has a brace of loaded pistols.”’ 

“Oh, aye!’’ replied Mr. Welby, sarcastically ; “ but will he dare 
use them? ‘There are two things to be observed ma’am : sometimes 
a guard is too much afraid to discharge his fire-arms, sometimes he 
doesn’t chose—he may be either timorous or dishonest; I hope 
our guard may not be either; but I have heard of collusions between 
highwaymen and guards, ostlers, aye, and even landlords—but, 
mind, I accuse nobody,’’ he added, settling himself back in his seat 
with an air of satisfaction, as though he had done a laudable work 
in destroying the last bulwark, behind which Miss Holmes had 
entrenched herself. ’ 

“You will not leave Miss Holmes a solitary crumb of comfort, 
sir,’ observed Humphrey, with a smile. 

‘“‘T am only stating facts,’’ replied Mr. Welby; ‘it is of no use 
lulling ourselves into a false confidence. We all know the dangers of 
travelling ; for myself, if, for instance, I had to go from London to 
Manchester, I should certainly make my will first.’’ 

‘* Well, there’s one thing you can’t deny,” said Miss Holmes 
triumphantly, ‘‘ that ladies stand a less chance of being molested 
by highwaymen than gentlemen. I have heard many stories of 

their gallantry and politeness to females—nay, for that matter, I 
can tell you how vastly civil one of these men was to a friend of 
mine ;’’ and here, the lady proceeded at once to relate the tale— 
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** Well, you must know, my friend, accompanied by a nephew 
and niece of hers, were travelling in a post-chaise on Saturday 
night, when about ten o’clock, they were stopped near Ingatestone, 
by a single highwayman, well mounted. He was very polite, and 
begged the ladies not to be frightened, for, he said, ‘I would scorn 
to rob a woman,’ and then he went on to tell them he would not touch 
their money, or watches, or jewels. ‘ But sir,’ he says, addressing 
the nephew, ‘I have an immediate occasion for cash, and must beg 
you will be expeditious in supplying me with what you are possessed 
of.” The gentleman presented him with about eight guineas, he 
then demanded his watch, ‘I have not one,’ says the gentleman, 
and then he told the highwayman he hoped he would return him as 
much money as would pay the expenses of the chaise, and enter- 
tain his fellow travellers with a supper ; ‘for,’ he added, ‘ it is very 
hard, sir, on ajourney, to be deprived of all my cash.’ Thereupon 
the highwayman returned him a guinea and a half, which was vastly 
civil of him; and then he said, turning to the ladies, ‘ I should be 
happy to attend you to the end of your journey; but having 
business of mighty great importance to transact, ’tis rather incon- 
venient ;’ and thereupon, he wished them a good-night, put spurs to 
his horse, took the London road, and set off full speed. ‘*So, you 
see, gentlemen what you have got to expect,’ added Miss Holmes, 
very contentedly ; ‘‘ the recollection of that story has made me feel 
quite easy.”’ 

“Tam glad of it, ma’am,’’ answered Mr. Welby ; ‘‘T only hope 
if we are fated to meet with one of these knights of the road, he 
may be such a one as you describe. However,’ he added, with a 
sardonic smile, apparently taking a wicked satisfaction in weakening 
the poor lady’s hopes, ‘‘ I never travel with more than a guinea or 
so beyond my coach fare, and I should question whether any high- 
wayman’s gallantry would extend so far as to prevent him applying 
to the ladies, should he glean but a very scanty harvest from the 
gentlemen—of course, I cannot answer for our fellow-traveller,”’’ he 
added, directing his glance towards Humphrey; ‘ he may be able 
to satisfy the most rapacious demand in full. 

Humphrey started, and turned slightly pale. He was morally 
a brave man; but not constitutionally so. His delicate frame 
seemed, indeed, little fitted for any contest, of whatever kind it 
might be, and the consciousness that were he robbed of the bullion 
box, it would cripple the bank very seriously, made him feel 
more agitation and alarm than he had ever felt before. 

“IT must express a hope,’’ said Humphrey, ‘‘ that I may not 
be called upon to satisfy any such demand; but,’’ he added, “I 
shall certainly dispute it if I am.”’ 


“It is the fault of the Governmeni, or rather, I should say, of 
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the laws, that we are cursed with these confounded highwaymen,”’ 
growled Mr. Welby. 

Miss Holmes looked surprised at this attack on the constitution 
of England, and begged to know the meaning of Mr. Welby’s last 
observation. 

‘‘Why, I was alluding to the blessed custom of our Squires 
leaving the whole of an estate to the eldest son, and turning the 
younger ones into annuity sons—I mean, that the younger ones are 
not brought up to any profitable employment, as mercantile life, or 
commerce in any form—the father is too proud for that; so he just 
gives them a small annuity, which will not keep them in anything 
like the style in which they have been accustomed to live, and the 
consequence is they make tie highways impassable by taking to 
the road.”’ 

‘* It is astonishing how gentlemen born should peril their necks 
for a few guineas,” observed Miss Holmes. 

‘‘But they get more than few, madam,” said Humphrey ; 
** there was a highwayman named Field, not long ago, executed at 
Kennington Common : he confessed that he and his companions 
had, in the space of three months, taken nineteen gold watches on 
the highway, a great number of silver watches, and £2300 in 
cash.”’ 

“Bless me! that was a large sum indeed!’’ exclaimed Miss 
Holmes; “ but they must have attacked many people to have got 
so much ; and ’tis wonderful they should have escaped detection 
for any length of time.”’ 

“You have no idea of the tricks and cunning of these fellows, 
ma’am,’’ answered Mr. Welby. ‘‘ There was Harrow, one of the 
Hatfield gang; he was called the flying highwayman; he hada 
black mare and bav horse, at a livery-stable in London, each worth 
£150, with which he used to perform his surprising feats of horse- 
manship. One of his contrivances was to give his horse an artificial 
bald face, with a white cat-skin, which he could take off at pleasure. 
On one occasion—mind, he told this story himself, when he was 
taken—he was pursued by a party of light horse. Well, what does he 
do, but whip off the cat-skin, and then back he turns to meet his 
pursuers?’’ ‘ Friend,’ say they, ‘ hast passed, on the road 4 man 
mounted on a horse with a bald face?’ whereupon, he makes for 
answer, ‘ Oh, aye, 1 met such an one a few minutes ago.’ And so 
he escaped.”’ 

‘* Dear me, how dreary the heath looks !’’ said Miss Holmes, 
with a shudder, as she looked out of the window. 

The bare tract of land they were passing through certainly did 
not present an enlivening appearance. The country on the London 
side of Staines, formerly a forest, was, at the time of which we are 
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writing, nothing but a dreary desert of heath, with scattered herds 


of half-starved wild sheep upon it, who fled away, as swiftly as 
hounds, when the coach approached them. 

**Pry’thee, Sally, thou hast better eyesight than I have,” 
exclaimed Miss Holmes, in a quavering tone, addressing her 
waiting-woman; ‘‘do tell me if thou dost not think yon black 
speck in the distance is a man on horseback !”’ 

‘* Lord, ha’ mercy on us! I believe it tis ma’am,”’ replied the 
trembling maid. 

“Tl bet three to one it’s Page,”’ said Mr. Welby. 

“Nay, do you take it for granted, sir,”” asked Humphrey, 
‘* that all who ride across Hounslow; Heath are highwaymen ?”’ 

‘*Oh, I say nothing,’ answered Mr. Welby; ‘‘ but,” he added, 
**T’m much mistaken if we don’t soon have to pull out our purses.”’ 

Mr. Welby’s sinister forebodings came more true than he pro- 
bably meant or wished, even though it established his reputation 
as a prophet ; for, in a few minutes, the horseman came upon them, 
as though borne on a whirlwind, his salutation to the coachman 
being a fierce oath, and a command to stop on the peril of his life. 

The coachman, being unarmed, obeyed; but the guard, who 
appeared to be a brave man, raised one of his pistols and fired ; 
it, however, flashed in the pan, and with the second he was 
equally unsuccessful. * 

“The charges have been drawn,”’ said Ilumpbrey, in an 
agitated voice. 

‘That accursed ostler!’’ groaned Mr. Welby. ‘“ Page, mind 
you !’’ he added, as the highwayman, who had dismounted, advanced 
to the door of the coach and opened it, “I know him by his 
chesnut-horse.”’ 

“Stand you back, I have no concern with you!’’ said the 
highwayman, addressing the guard, in a thick, husky voice ; “ but 
you, within there, be sharp,’’ he added, as he vaulted on to the 
step of the coach, ‘‘ unless you want a brace of balls amongst you.”’ 

Miss Holmes was so terrified that, though she had taken her 
money out of her pocket, she had not the strength to offer it. Mr. 
Welby was about to tender a guinea. Humphrey sat motionless, 
but with one hand in his breast-pocket, when the highwayman, 
whose eyes had just fallen on the latter, started, and almost fell 
back from the step. In a moment, however, he seemed to recover 
himself, and said— 

‘*T shall simply request that gentleman to hand me over that 
black box by his side, and then I shall not molest the company any 
further.”’ 

**This box I shall not part with but at the cost of my life,” 
replied Humphrey, resolutely, though his agitation was evident. 














‘* Nay, I want not thy blood on my hands; but I want thy box, 
and I’ll have it,”’ said the highwayman, preparing to spring into 
the coach. 

Humphrey made no answer, but he suddenly drew a pisto 
from the pocket, in which his hand had been concealed, and 
levelled it at the highwayman. ‘The aim was directed with a 
trembling hand, but it proved fatally true; for, almost simul- 
taneously with the report, the assailant of the coach fell headlong 
back into the road. | 

All was commotion in a moment, and the four passengers 
crowded to the door, as the guard, kneeling on the ground, removed 
the mask from the face of the wounded man; but, as he did so, a 
cry so despairing, so bitter in its anguish, that it pierced the hearts 
of all who heard it, fell from the lips of Humphrey Berrington. 

‘“What have I done? My Godi! what have I done?’’ he 
exclaimed ; “I have killed the son of my benefactor! O Basil, 


why have I lived for this? to have slain him whom I would have 
died for !”’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 


FULFILLING OF THE PREDICTION. 


THERE was a small gathering about the porch of the ‘‘ Dog 
and Partridge,’ talking in whispers, and often pointing to the 
Heath and then to the inn. Now and then the name of Page 
might be heard, uttered in a louder key, and allusions to the stage 
coach from Winchester. 

To this inn, in fact, the ill-fated, misguided Basil had been 
conveyed, after he had received his death-wound from the hand of 
his friend, who had thus innocently taken the life of the man whom 
he would so willingly have died for. 

The coach had brought Basil to the inn, which was the nearest 
house, and then had gone on its way to London, leaving 
Humphrey Berrington and the wounded man bebind. A surgeon 
had been sent for, but he at once pronounced the wound mortal, 
and declared that the sufferer had but a few hours to live. 

A still, hushed ‘silence reigned in the house, and there was not 
@ sound, save in that little room facing the west, where Basil 
Metham lay dying, and there two voices mingled, that of Basil, 
still loud and clear, and that of his friend, low, stiflei, and full of 
anguish. 

Giles Dickson had left the room, for hard, rude man as he was, 
he could not bear to witness a scene so distressing. 


The Cashier sat beside the bed on which Basil lay propped up 
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with pillows; the latter held his friend’s hand firmly clasped in his 
own, and never released it for a moment. 

‘*T recognised the bank bullion-box by your side, Humphrey, 
and the temptation was too great for me; but would I could 
make you see and believe that what has happened has been the 
best thing that could have happened for me,’’ said Basil, gazing 
earnestly at his friend. “ It embitters these, my last moments, to 
think that you will condemn yourself for what I view as a last act 
of God’s mercy. Honestly, I have really never disbelieved in the 
existence of a God, but yet I was twice ready to rush, unbidden, 
into His presence—the prayers, | believe, of my saintly uncle saved 
me from that crime; but had I lived longer I might have become 
more hardened, and have resisted God’s grace; so, Humphrey, is 
it not well that you should have saved me from becoming a 
suicide ?”’ 

** Oh,’ no—no !”’ exclaimed Humpbrey, in a tone of bitter 
anguish ; ‘‘ it is not well that I should have slain the son of my 
benefactor, the nephew of my early friend, the kind, good old 
priest ; those who saved me and mine from destitution, and suffer- 
ing, and want, and I have killed the last representative of their 
house, the last who bears their old, time-honoured name.”’ 

‘Brother of my soul,’’ exclaimed Basil, as he clasped 
Humphrey’s hand still tighter in his own, “you have preserved 
the name of Metham from shame and disgrace. My end must have 
been the gallows. Is it not better to die in this still, quiet room, 
with the friend of my youth by my side, rather than on the gibbet, 
with a howling multitude beneath, watching my death-pangs ?”’ 

“It might not have been,’’ replied Humphrey; “ you might 
have lived to repent.”’ 

“ No—no—no !”’ reiterated the dying man, “I should only have 
become hardened in impenitence, and my uncle foretold my end ; 
and you see how his prediction has been fulfilled. But, I know 
myself, it seems like a judgment, that now, when I wish to be 
reconciled to my God, no priest can be found to assist me in my 
dread passage to eternity. I have scoffed at them and their minis- 
trations in my lifetime; and it is God’s justice that on my death- 
bed I should not have their assistance. I never feared death, 
Humphrey, nor do I fear it now ; but I dread appearing before that 
awful tribunal where I have none to plead for me, nothing to save 

my being placed on the fatal left hand !’’ 

** Nothing but God’s infinite mercy,’”’ said Humphrey, in low, 
earnest tones ; “ far greater than our sins.”’ 

** It is my only hope,’’ murmured Basil, whose voice seemed to 


be growing weaker, “ my only refuge against the Spirit of evil, 
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whose suggestions [ have alone listened to; he has ever been at 
my side, and even now is trying to urge me todespair. I have 
never said a prayer for years,’’ he added, ‘‘ save one, and that has 
been but a few simple words, an echo of my childish days, a little 
prayer that I used to say at my mother’s knee, to the angel 
guardian, whom, she taught me, God had appointed for my guide. 
My longer prayers were forgotten, but that has clung to me, and 
throughout the whole length of my guilty career I have never 
passed a night without repeating it. White-winged angel! and 
dear old uncle! ye have ever been my only landmarks, on the 
tempestuous sea on which Ihave been tossed since my childhood. 
They are like beacon-lights now, Humphrey, in the darkness of 
death that is closing in upon me. My hour is coming fast, for all 
is black before my eyes, and yet, but a moment since, I saw the 
crimson-tinted clouds of the west, and the sun setting in all its 
glory !”’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A LINK WITH THE LAST CENTURY. 


In the year 1850 there stood in Peter’s Street, Winchester, a 
pretty, old-fashioned house, with diamond. paned casements, and 
beams of timber fantastically crossing its white stuccoed walls. 

In this house dwelt an old lady, said to be the oldest resident 
in Winchester. She was verging on ninety, and yet ber faculties 
were still unimpaired. Her eyes had lost little of their early 
brightness, and almost the only visible sign of her great age was 
that her walk had become rather infirm. It was a pleasing sight 
to see her moving about in the large, quaint, old sitting-room at 
the rear of her house, where she spent most of her time, supporting 
herself on her ivory-headed black caue, always dressed in black 
silk, with a small cape or some little shawl of fleecy wool upon her 
shoulders her hair, white as silver, just visible under the frills of 
her spotted blond cap, mitiens on her hands, and always an apron 
on, usually one with pockets; yet, though the fashion of dress 
dated years back, it seemed entirely to suit her ; her face was calm 
and placid, and yet with ever a lurking shadow of the sorrow 
of the past mingling with its present sunshine. 

A beautiful little spaniel, with long, silky ears is always by her 
side, and watches every movement. But she has other company 
than that of her sagacious little dog to enliven her solitude. Young 
and old, the rich and affluent, and the poor and needy, all visit 
here. This old lady, this link with the last century, is a general 
favourite far and wide, and the young, particularly, rejoice in her 
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society, and both love and revere her. To them she is as a richly 
stored book, whose pages they may ever open with fresh interest, 
and learn something more from them. Her quiet serenity, her 
cheerful resignation under the heavy blows which deprived her, in 
her early youth, of all those whom she loved, teaches them how to 
endure the ills and mortifications that all flesh is heir to. 

Sixty years! what a space of time divides that aged woman 
from those whom she loved, and with whom she spent her early 
years! When she sees the gas-lit streets at night, or in the day- 
time, in her pleasant garden, hears the rush of the distant train, as 
it flashes past, leaving a wreath of white vapour curling up 
amongst the green foliage, she will tell her young listeners of those 
bygone days, when the fine, broad thoroughfares of Winchester 
were dirty, ill-paved streets, dimly lighted up at night with murky 
oil lamps, and when the “ Flying Coach ’’ was thought to perform 
a great feat by making the journey from Winchester to London in 
ten or twelve hours. But when she spoke of the stage coaches 
there fell ever a shadow on her aged face, at the recollection of the 
great sorrow of her life. 

Dear reader, you already know, doubtless, that her of whom we 
speak is Rose Berrington. Changed now, from a young and 
blooming girl, to an aged woman, long past four-score. Even 
before the close of the last century, all who were near and dear to 
her had been swept away. Sorrow and grief had been her portion, 
and yet her resignation to God’s will and her patient cheerfulness 
never failed her. Amidst the wreck and ruin of her earthly hopes, 
her mind remained unscathed, and her tender) heart seemed to 
forget its own affliction, in soothing the anguish of others. 

Never did woman lead a better or purer life, or do more good in 
the circle in which she moved than did Rose Berrington ; and yet 
there was nothing over-strained in her virtue, no shadow of gloom 
or moroseness in her cheerful, practical piety. 

She lives happily and peacefully, and can look back with gentle 
resignation on that picture of the past, whose colours are still to 
her bright and vivid. The untimely end of her first and only love, 
Basil Metham; the months of weary wasting away through the 
slow stages of decline, in which she watched her dearly-loved 
brother pass from time to eternity; the childishness and imbecility 
which fell upon the old banker, lasting till bis death, and in which 
Rose had tended him as a mother tends her child,—this was the 
picture of the past. which Rose contemplated. 

Humphrey had never looked up after he became the innocent 
cause of Basil’s death, and died in the arms of his loving sister a 


few months later. Mr. Metham lingered on in a state of childish. 
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ness for three or four years; but before this weakening of his 
mental faculties he had made a provision for Rose, so that she was 

















enabled, during her long life, to gratify, to some extent, the desires 
of a singularly charitable and tender heart. 

Bowed down with years, but full of patient resignation, charity, 
and faith, she awaiteth, with her lamp trimmed, the coming of the 
Bridegroom. 

THE END. 





THE MEMORIAL TREE. 


Translation of the Latin Elegy, written by Docror Crowe, the Oxford 
Poetry-Professor, in memory of his son who was killed in India. 


THs elm, which mine own hand in happier days 
Had planted, unto thee, son most beloved, 
Henceforth I consecrate: William, this tree 
Shall be called ‘Thine, and ever bear thy name. 
My gallant Boy, needing no more such gift, 
Thy toils of life and travail now fulfilled, 

Gop hath enrolled thee to Himself in Heaven ; 
Me, still afflicted, this, which unto Thee— 
Slight proof of love—I reared, me shall console. 
Here, while on life and dim futurity 

I meditate, thy form, thy dear discourse, 

And words, though blithe and quick of spirit, which 
Flowed from so pure a fount, will I recall. 

Ye, too, who visit this sad spot— 

Nought else I ask—forbear a father’s grief, 
Nor mock my intercession for this Tree : 

Let it find favour in your sight, and find, 
Untouched by the rude axe, its natural time ; 
Memorial of the soldier-youth, who fell 

In battle for his Country :—so may thrive 

The fortunes of your house ; so may your eyes 
Never behold the funerals of your sons ! 





[The feeling with which—but a few days subsequently to the return of my 
own son on leave from India, after eighteen years’ absence—I have transcribed 
this version of a Poem which can never be read without tears, may be well 
imagined. | 
EDMUND LENTHALL SwIrTe, 






















TO PYRRHA. 


HORACE, BOOK I, ODE 5. 


Sar, Pyrrha, lovely maid, 
What tender youth reclining at thy feet 
Fragrant with liquid odours sweet, 
Basks in thine eyes’ soft lustre, 
In that cool grotto’s shade 
Where roses cling and cluster ? 


For whose enraptured eye 
Dost thou those sweet neglectful fingers ply, 
That into careless plait have braided 
Each golden yellow tress— 
Thine own unstudied loveliness, 
Which no false art has aided ? 


Alas! how oft he’ll weep 
Thy broken vows, and fickle gods bemoan, 
Propitious once, now hostile grown ! 
How oft (yet new to unrepaid devotion), 
He’ll wonder at the storms that swcep 
O’er Love’s once-tranquil ocean ! 


Who, finding thee all fair, 
All smiles to-day, still hopes—ah, too confiding ! 
Thy love, thy charms will prove abiding — 
Nor dreams that ere the morrow 
Will veer the changeful air, 
And turn his joy to sorrow! 


Alas! unhappy they 
For whom Love’s surface smiles, and smiles untried ! 
That J’ve escaped the fickle tide 
The temple-wall with votive slab declareth ; 
Where, dripping from the fata] spray, 
Hang dedicate, a lover’s trappings gay 
To that dread Power which Ocean’s sceptre beareth. 


R. D. F. 8. 









Word Pavnting: 


WORD PAINTING. 


Tas is the new phrase, used to designate an art that dates from 
the earliest period cf the World’s history, even before the intro. 
duction of a written literature. At the present day, in semi. 
civilised countries, like India and Egypt, the story-teller is a great 
feature of the bazaars. He answers the same purpose to the 
inhabitants of Eastern cities as ‘‘ Mudie’’ does to ourselves; the 
only difference is that Asiatics are satisfied with the same stories 
told over and over again, whilst the more blasé denizens of the 
Modern Babylon are always craving for something new. No 
matter what, so long it ismew! This craving for novelty can only 
be satisfied by dishing up old materials with a sause piquanté a 
la sensation. Our stories are in the main identical with those of 
the East, only the inhabitants of Calcutta and Grand Cairo are 
not so ‘‘used-up”’ at present as to require the strong stimulant 
of an express train; with real steam, and a real whistle, none 
decapitating a real man, who is lying upon real rails! . 
Its a nlgue g they have got to make in the march of progress. ‘The 
term of “ Word-painting ’’ may be used to denote a piece of 
prose or poetry that has not any intrinsic merit of its own to 
recommend it, but the choice of language of its author has been so 
good that as a mere collection of pleasing sounds it possesses a 
value of its own. An author has as much to learn in his choice 
of words as an artist has in mixing his colours, both have to serve 
a dreary apprenticeship of failure; it is only patience and per- 
severance that can ensure success, either with the paint-brush or 
the pen. Authors differ as much as artists in their sketches. 
One has a bold style of writing, conveying his ideas in short 
decisive sentence, and making them stand out in relief like one of 
Reynolds’ portraits. Another veils his thoughts in vague obscurity 
like one of Turner’s skies. The art of ‘‘ word-painting”’ is as 
varied as their style of working in oils, water-colours, or sepia ; 
there are not two of the best-known and most esteemed authors 
who unite alike. Byron’s ‘‘Childe Harold’”’ is an exquisite 
description of southern scenery, and yet it is totally different to 
the choice of words from other writers on the same subject ; 


Hume and Macaulay both wrote histories of England, the main 
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facts are the same, of course, but how very differently these are 
told! Macaulay by a judicious choice of language, clothes the dry 
old facts with a juvenescence that makes them read like a work 
of fiction. Hume’s composition is, of course, irreproachable, 
and is perhaps more valuable as a book of reference than Macaulay ; 
but then the former is read as a task, the latter as a pleasure. 
This is entirely owing to the thorough knowledge of ‘‘ word. 
painting ’’ that Macaulay possessed; perhaps no one has better 
understood the art than himself. His History of England effected 
quite a revolution in the republic of letters. Facts, which every 
one knows are stubborn things, were no longer judged necessary 
to stand up in all their natural, adamant hardness, but were 
clothed in a pleasing garment of language and metaphor. 





